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Do not assume content reflects current 
scientific knowledge, policies, or practices. 
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LIVINGSTON'S FAVORITE TOWARD. 


Three of the very best Tomatoes ever introduced, the 
Paragon, Acme and Perfection, were originated by Mr. 
Livingston ; ie now offers for the first time Livingston's 
Favorite, properly named in consequence of its containing so 
many of the good points sought after by market gardeners and 
other growers. | 

It isthe largest perfect shaped Tomato in cultivation, 
smoother than the Paragon, does not crack or rot like the 
Acme, is a darker red than the Perfection; ripens evenly and 
as early as any good variety, holding its size to the end of the 
season; very prolific, good flavor, few seeds, flesh solid, bears 


shipping long distances, 


PRICH, Per Package, ~ ~ 25 Cents. 
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DESIGNATED 
To give directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, as 


practiced in the South. 


Entered according to Act of Congress by RICHARD FROTSCHER, in the office of the Librarian 
at Washington, in the year 1877. 


WAREHOUSE: 


| Nos. 19 and 1@ DU MAINE STREET, 


| NEAR THE FRENCH MARKET, 


| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For a series of years I distributed to my patrons, who applied 
to me for advice, Almanacs published in the North and Northwest 
and written principally with regard to those sections of the country. 

The directions which these works contained respecting the 
cultivation of vegetables, &c., although excellent for the regions 
spoken of, were almost useless, and in many cases totally unfeasible 
in the South, where the salubrity of the climate, the almost total 
absence of severe frosts, the practicability of raising successive 
similar or diversified crops in one season, and many other impor- 
tant natural causes, render the handling of the soil and times for 
planting necessarily very different. 

Having been a practical gardener myself, and, owing to my 
seed business, being brought into daily contact with the New Or- 
leans Market Gardeners, most of whom I supply with seeds, and 
having always taken a deep interest in the cultivation of vege- 
tables, I felt that I was qualified to give directions and informa- 
tion of a more practical value to Southern cultivators, than those 
found in the Almanacs and Seed Lists published by others who 
had not had these advantages. | 

These considerations influenced me a few years since to com- 
pile and publish an Almanac and Garden Manual, to present to 
the public, giving hints as to the proper time and methods of cul- 
tivating vegetables in the South, and so supply a want long felt 
in this portion of the country. 

In the improved condition of business in our section of the 
country, those who cultivate vegetables for sale, may look for a 
larger demand and a more extended field over which they can dis- 
tribute their products, and therefore the questions as to ‘‘ what to 
cultivate?” and ‘‘how to do it?” are of greater interest than ever 
before. Those who have been pleased with the past numbers of 
my Almanac and Garden Manual, will find the present edition— 
for 1885—complete, interesting and reliabie. The work has been 
carefully revised and enlarged, and will, I trust, aid materially in 
the development of that line of industry to which it is devoted. 

I have received many letters from a!l parts of the South en- 
dorsing the correctness and utility of the information given in 
these pages, and accompanied with numberless compliments in 
reference to my perseverance and enterprise, and the usefulness 
of my book, for all of which I return hearty thanks. 

It has ever been my aim, by integrity and strict attention to 
business, to merit the confidence of customers and the community 
in general, and from the very liberal patronage bestowed on me. 
I may without presumption flatter myself that I have succeeded 
in doing so. 

Hoping that my Almanac and Garden Manual may prove 
yearly of more and more assistance to the Gardeners of the South, 
and assuring my patrons that a continuance of their favors will 
be duly appreciated, I remain, yours truly, 


RICHARD FROTSCHER. — 


4. Richard Frotscher’s Almanae and Garden Manual 


SEEDS BY MAIL, 


Seeds can be sent by mail to any part of the United States in 
packages, not exceeding four pounds, at sixteen cents per pound 
or one cent per ounce or fraction thereof. .On seeds ordered 
in papers or by the ounce I prepay the postage, except on peas, 
beans and corn. This refers to large sized papers which are sold 
atone dollar per. dozen. When ordered by the pound, sixteen 
cents per pound postage has to be added to the price of the seeds. 
Peas, beans and corn thirty cents per quart. 

All packages are put up in the most careful manner, and 
every pr ecaution taken to insure their reaching their destination 
in safety. Purchasers living at any place where my seeds are not 
sold, are requested to write to me to obtain their supplies. This 
wiil be more profitable than to buy from country stores where 
seeds left on commission are often kept till all power of germina- 
tion are destroyed. As Seed Merchants who give out their goods 
on commission, rarely collect what is not sold, oftener than once 
in every twelve or eighteen months, and as Lettuce, Spinach, 
Parsnip, Carrots and many other seeds will either not sprout at 
all or grow very imperfectly if kept over a summer in the South, 
to buy and plant such is but money, time and labor wasted. 

Here in our climate, where we plant garden vegetables as 
freely in autumn as in spring, and where often the seeds have to 
be put in the ground when the weather is very warm, it is an in- 
dispensable necessity to have perfectly fresh seeds. 

My arrangements with my growers are made so that I receive 
the new crop, expressly cleaned for me, as soon as it is matured. 
The varieties which are not raised in the North, I order from Eu- 
rope, and have them shipped so as to reach me about the begin- 
ning of August, just the time they are needed for fall planting. 
By following this plan I have always a full supply ef fresh seeds 
of undoubted germinating qualities, while dealers who sell on 
commission have only those left from the winter previous. 

It cannot be too well impressed on the minds of all cultiva- 
tors of vegetables, that seeds kept through a summer in this eli- 
mate will not grow, and that all who-use such. seeds will be 
losers. 

All seeds that leave my establishment are thoroughly tested, 
and warranted to grow. 

Having received a great many comiplaiite that letters which 
contained money addressed to me never reached me, [ would cau- 
tion my customers not to send any money in letters, without reg- 
istering same. By sending one dollar or upward the cost, ten 
cents, can be charged to me. The cheapest and surest way iS 
money order or draft, but where they cannot,be had, letters have 
to be registered, which can be done at any Post Office. 


For the Southern States. 


A Few Remarks on Raising Vegetables for Shipping. 


Within the past few years the raising of early vegetables for 
shipping West, has become quite an item in the neighborhood of 
New Orleans. We have advantages here, which are not found 
elsewhere, for that branch of industry. Freights have been re- 
duced to all points from here, and special cars built expressly for 
carrying green vegetables and fruit, have been put on the Rail- 
roads. We are earlier here than at any other point, and with the 
rich ground we have and the large supply of manure, to be had 
for the hauling only, early vegetables can be raised very success- 
fully. 

TNTeOs every kind of vegetables are shipped from here, but 
Beans, Cucumbers, Beets, Tomatoes, Cabbage and Peas, form the 
bulk. In regard to Beans most gardeners make the mistake of 
planting common Red Beans, when they should plant Dwarf Wax 
or Valentine, which find much more ready sale and better prices 
than the firstnamed. In the way of Cucumbers the improved White 
Spine is the best variety, as it bears abundantly, and as it keeps 
its color, is better adapted for shipping than any other. I have 
been supplying the largest growers in that line with seed; the 
stock of which cannot be surpassed in quality. Of Beets only the 
dark red Blood Turnip or the Egyptian should be planted for 
shipping purpose. The Egyptian is a very quickly growing va- 
riety and should not be sown quite so early as the Blood Turnip. 
January will be time enough. 

For Tomatoes the Extra Early Dwarf comes in bearing first, 
but should be planted only for the first crop, as when the Tilden 
and other large varieties come in the market, the former do not 
sellas well. Lettuce is shipped quite extensively ; the Improved 
Passion is used principally for that purpose. 

Potatoes and Onions are shipped in large quantities; but the 
former are very uncertain in regard to prices. Late shipped On- 
ions generally pay betterthan those shipped too early. The market 
often gets over stocked with vegetables, but never in the spring of 
the year as long as they can be shipped, and the planting at that 
time is more remunerative than at any other. 

There is a broad field yet to growers of vegetables for shipping. 

The past season has been a very profitable one for growers 
and shippers of vegetables from heré. We had no late frosts and 
therefore were early in the market. Cabbage and Beans brought 
high prices, also potatoes. The latter paid best when shipping 
had continued some time, and the highest prices were obtained at 
end of May. 
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ist Month. JANUAR ¥. 31 Days. 


Calculated for the Latitude of Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Last. Quarter... 2. .S2+-- acco ee : : Morning. 
New Moen -2- 5520... pid 3 Sy eit Morning. 
First Quarter : . 26m. Evening. 
Full Moon . . ° Morning. 

Morning. 


DAY CHRONOLOGY 
OF i - vz, —0F— 
Month & Week. |{h. jh. Sj ils cick IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


|Mon. | 9 UOTE of Ireland with Great Britain. 1801 
Bee: (Gen. Wolf borr, Westerham, Kent, 17 27 
Wed. | Eliot ete Hist., Novelist, died, 1852 


| Thurs. Introdu’n Sills manuf’es into Europe, 1536 
Frid. Vigil of Epiphany 
iSat. Epiphany. or 12th day. old Chrisimas Day 
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ist Sunday after Epiphany. Luke 2. Day’s Length, 9h. 48m. 


a4 
54 
a4 
a5 
56 
57 


57 | 


(Robert Nic +l], poet, born, 1814 
Bat. N. O., 1815, & Inaug. Gov. Nicholls 77 
. (Car. Luer. Herschel, Astrono’r, died, 1848 
ef Steamb’t New Orleans fr. Pittsburg, 712 
First Lottery drawn in England, 1569 
St. Arcadius, Martyr 
21 |G. Fox, Founder Sect of Quakers, died, 1690 


‘Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues, 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
iFrid. 


j 
| 
|Sat. 


lore) | 


@ 
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John 2. Day’s Length, 9h. 56m _ 
a 


| ‘Great Frost ” in England, began 1205 
.|Thomas Crofton Croker, born. 1798 

Edmond Spencer, Poet, died, 1599 

Mozart, Musician, born, 1756 

j|Eestival of St. Peter’s Chair, at Rome 

|James Watt, born, 1736 

|Coldest day in the century, 1838 


Sun, | 
Mon. 
Tues.2 | 
Wed. 
Thurs 

Fri. 
|\Sat. | 


AO ~is “I 


Septuagesima iV. _  Matth. 20. Day’s Length, 10h. 6m. 


S:. Agues, Virgin Martyr, 3u4 

Fra: cis Bacon, born, 1561 

.| Thanksgiving for victory of 8th, 1815 
Fre:lerick the Great, born 1712 

\St. Paul’s Day 

‘Lonisiana seceded, 1861 

[Admiral Lord Hood, died, 1816 
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Sexagesima Sunday. Luke 8. Day’s Length, 10h. 14m. 


| {Henry VIII, aied, 1547 
| 11 45 |Emannel de Swedenborg, born, 1688-89" _ 


morn.|King Charles I, beheaded, 1649 
Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—January 9, Rosh Hodesh Shebat- 


\Sun. | 6 
|Mon, 6 
Tues. | 6 
| Wed. 6 


Or Or OF O1 


Cre wu 
Mogi 


\12 46 |{Ben. Johnston, born, 1574 
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2d Month. FEBRUARY. 


28 Days. 


Calculated for the Latitude of Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Now; Moon. .2. 2 5/-<.-: Banat . 12h. 49m. 
First Quarter : - 34m. 
Brn i pres ss cee tected aes eneiavekevare ; oes 


Afternoon. 
Morning. 
Evening. 


CHRONOLOGY 
—OF— 
IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


Washiugton elected Presidsut, 17389 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin [Can- 
Henry Cromwell, born, 1627 [dlemas Day 


DAY Sun Sun 
OF rises 
Month & Week.| h. m. 


1 |Tburs. 6 49 
2 IF ri. 6 49 
Sat. 6 48 

5) Quinguagesima Sunday. Luke 38. Day’s Length, 10h. 26m. 
Sun. | 6 47 1513 Delegates from Confederate States meet at 
Mon. 6 46 | 5 14 Ole Bull, born, 1810. [Montgomery, Ala., ’61 
Tues. 6 45 | 5 15 8 |Mardi Gras in New Orleans 

Wed. 6 44 | 5 16 Charles Dickens, born, 1812 
Thurs. 6 43 | 5 17 Mary Queen of Scots, beheaded, 1587 
Erie 4 6 42 | 5 18 David Rezzio, murdered, 1565-66 

Sat. 6 41 | 5 19 Riot at Oxford, 1354 
Day’s Length, 10h. 40m. 


ist Sunday in Lent. Matth. 4. 


Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Churs. 


Mary, Queen of England, born, 1516 
Abraham Lincoln, born, 1809 


|St. Gregory II, Pope, 631 
.|St. Valentine’s Day 


Galilei Galileo, Astronomer, born, 1564 


Fink: Dr. Kane, Am. Art'e Explorer, died, 1857 
Sat. ‘ : C»lumbia, S. C., burned, 1865 
7) 2d Sunday in Lent. Matth. 15 Day’s Length, 10h. 54m. 
13 |Sup. ) 33 | 5 27 | 3 16 |Pope Gregory V, died, 999 
19 |Mon. 28 | 4 24 |Eliz. Carter, classical scholar, died, 1806 
20 |Tues. : 5 29 | 5 36 |U. Gaghan & T. Conner, felon poets, hanged 
21 | Wed. 5 30 | rises.|Pierre du Bose, born, 1623 [1749 
22 | Thurs. 5 31 | 7 6 |George Washington, born, 1732 
23 | Fri. 5 32 | 8 12 |Battle of Buena Vista, 1847 
24 |Sat. 5 33 | 8 58 |St. Matthias, Apostle 
8) 3d Sunday in Lent. Luke 11. Day’s Length, 11h. 8m. 
20 |[Snu. 6 26 | 5 34 
26 |Mon. 6 2% 
27 | Tues. 6 24 
28 | Wed. 6 23 


9 45 |Dr. Buecan, born, 1729 

5 35 |10 34 |Thomas Moore, Poet, died, 1852 

5 36 |11 43 |Longfellow, born, 1807 [1447 
5 37 |morn.|Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, murdered, 


_ Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—February 7 and 8, Rosh Hodesh Adar 
Rishon, 
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3d Month. 


MARCH. 31 Days. 


Calculated for the Latitude of Southern States. 


Last: Quarters ..3 <coic ss acecs sone 2d, 12h. om. $ Morning. 
New dMoonsiics. <0 ooo ee ecto Sood ih. Um: Evening. 
Hirst J@uactetcccen cece cer eee ee 15d. sb! "10m: Afternoon. 
Full Moon.......----.........+---.-23d. 12h. 53m. Afternoon. 
Last Quarter.cos ene. tome ce oo cece 3ld. 3h. Om. Afternoon. 
DAY Sun | Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises. | sets. |r. & 8. —OF— 
Month & Week,} ». m. | h. m | h.m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Thurs. | 6 22 | 5 38 {12 46 !Ist No. of the Spectator published, 1711. 
2 |Fri. | 6 21 | 5 39 | 1 47 |Territory of Dakota organized, 1861. 
3 jSat. | 6 19 ; 5 41 | 2 41 |Edmond Waller, Poet, born, 1608. 
9) 4th Sunday in Lent. John 6. Day’s Length, 11h. 24m. 
4 |Sun. 6 18 | 5 42 | 3 30 |Abraham Lincoln inaugurated, 1861 
5 |Mon. 6 17 | 5 43 | 4 13 |1st Locomotive run through Brit. tube, 1830 
6 |Tues. 616 | 5 44 | 4 53 |Great financial excitement, 1863. ~ 
7 |Wed. -| 6 15 | 5 45 | 5 28 |Blanchard, Aeronaut, died, 1809 
8 |Thurs. 6 14 | 5 46 | sets. |King William III, of Engiand, died, 1702 
9 |Fri. | 613 | 5 47 | 7 36 | William Cobbett, born, 1762 
10 |Sat. | 6 11 | 5 48 | 8 42 |The Forty Martyrs of St. Sebaste, 320 
10) 5th Sunday in Lent. John 8. Day’s Length, 11h. 40m. 
11 |Sun. 6 10 | 5 5U | 9 35 |Ilst daily paper, ‘* Daily Courant,” br., 1702 
12 |Mon. 6 9] 5 51 {10 36 |St. Gregory the Great, Pope, 604 
13 |Tues. 6 8 | 5 52 {11 33 |Discovery of planet Uranus, by Herscrel, 
14 | Wed. 6 7 | 5 53 |morn.|Andrew Jackson, born, 1767 [1781 
15 |Thurs. 6 6 | 5 54 {12 29 | Julius Cesar, assassinated, B.C., 44 
16 |Fri. 6 5 | 5 55 | 1 13 |Prinece Hohenlohe’s miraculous cures, 1823 
17 |Sat. | 6 3 | 5 57 | 1 59 |St. Patrick. Apostle of Ireland 
11) Palm Sunday. Matth. 21. Day’s Length, ilh. 56m. 
18 |Sun 6 2 | 5 58 | 2 38 |Edward, King and Martyr, 978 
19 |Mon. 6 1) 5 59 | 3 14 |St. Joseph’s Day 
20 |Tues. 6 0/]6 O | 3 46 |Vesta discovered, 1807 
21 |Wed. 559] 6 1 | 4 19 |Louisiana ceded to France, 1800 
22 |Thurs 5 58 | 6 2] 4 52 |J. W. von Goethe, Ger, Poet, died, 1832 
23 |Fri. 5 57 | 6 3 |rises. |Good Friday. [Mahomet II, born, 1430. 
24 |Sat. 556/16 4 | 7 26 |Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
12) Easter Sunday. Mark 16. Day’s Length, 12h, i2m. 
25 |Sun. 5 5416 6] 8 36 |Easter Sunday. 
26 |Mon. 5 53 | 6 7 | 9 44 |Gov. Winthrop, died, 1640. 
27 Tues. 5 52. | 6 8 }10 51 |Vera Cruz captured, 1847 
28 |Wed. 5 51] 6 9 |11 56 |Planet Pallas, discovered. 1802 
29 |Thurs. 5 50 | 6 10 |morn.|Mrs-. Fitzherbert, died, 1837 Sew 
30 |Fri. 5 49 | 6 11 |12 50 |Dr. William Hunter. died, 1783 - 
3L |Sat. 5 48 | 6 12 | 1 32 |Beethoven, died, 1827 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643—March 9 and 10, Rosh Hodesh Adar Shenis 
and Shekolim—17, Sochor—22, Zom Ester—23, Purim—31, Poro. 
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4th Month. AUPYECE We. 30 Days. 


Calculated oh the ale of the Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


New Moon...... ink Dike ew ec eee 7d. 8h. 15m. Morning. 
DSM EG nUG tasicdclc Bote te CaseemcBio 14d. 3h. 28m. Morning. 
Ball Mouniea cance doc ccceee iam elel\seistoe Ul. 6h. 6m. Morning. 
Past Quanebes ce acscir< nec o5 een UG. lh. 42m. Morning. 
DAY Sun | San | Moon | CHRONOLOGY 
rises sets. |r. & 8 —OF— 

Month & Week. Ino fe |] We Tao |) ine Tere IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

13) ist Sunday after Easter. John 20, Day’s Length, 12h. 26m. 

1 |San, 5 47 | 6 13 | 2 22 |Earthquake at Meibourne, 1871 

2 |Mon. 5 46 | 6141] 3 2 |Jefferson, born, 1743 

3 |Tues. 5 45 | 6 15 | 3 37 | Washington Irving, born, 1783 

4 |Wed. 543 | 617 | 4 7 |Oliver Goldsmith, died, 1774 

5 | Churs. 5 42 | 6 18 | 4 38 |St. Irgernach, of Ireland, 550 

6 |Fri. 5 41 | 6 19 | 5 13 |Battle of Shiloh, 1862 

7 |Sat. 5 40 | 6 20 | sets. |St. Francis Xavier, Missionary, born, 1506 

14) 2d Sunday after Easter. John 10. Day’s Length, 12h. 42m. 

3 (Sun. 5 39 | 6 21 | 7 39 |Louisiana admitted to the Union, 1812 

9 |Mon. 5 38 | 6 22 | 8 38 |Gen. R. E. Lee, surrendered, 1865 

10 |Tues. 5 37 | 6 23 | 9 39 |St. Bademus, Abbot, Martyr, 376 

11 |Wed. 5 36 | 6 24 {10 37 |Geo. Canning, born, 1770 [Sumter. 

12 |Tburs. 5 35 | 6 25 {11 29 |First gun of Civil War fired, 1861, at Fort 

13 |Fri. 3 34 | 6 26 |morn.|Sydney Lady Morgan, died, 1859 

14 |Sat. 5 33 | 6 27 {12 19 |Lincoln, assassinated, 1865 


15) 3d Sunday after Easter. John 16. Day’s Length, 12h. 58m. 


15 |Sun. 5 32 | 6 28 {12 58 |Geo. Caivert, Lord Baltimore, died, 1632 

16 |Mon. 5 31 | 6 29 | 1 34 |Battle of Culloden, 1746 

17 |Tues. + 30 | 6 30 | 2 5 |Dr. Benjamin Franklin, died, 1790 

18 |Wed. 5 29 | 6 31 | 2 36 |Shakespeare, born, 1564 

19 |Thurs. 5 28 | 6 32 | 3 8 |Battle of Lexington, 1775 

20 |Fri. 5 27 | 6 33 | 3 44 |E. Barton, ‘‘ Maid of Kent,” executed, 1534 
21 |Sat. 5 26 | 6 34 | 4 27 |Confed. victory at Plymouth, N. C., 1863 
16) 4th Sunday after Easter. John 16. Day’s Length, 13h, 10m. 
22 |Sun. 5 25 | 6 35 | rises.|Madam De Stae!, born, 1766 

23 |Mon. 5 24 | 6 36 | 8 24 |Shakespeare, died, 1616 

24 |Tues. 5 23 | 6 37 | 9 35 |Oliver Cromwell, born, 1599 

25 | Wed. 5 22 | 6 38 |10 31 |St. Mark’s Day 

26 |Thurs. 5 21 | 6 39 |11 5 |David Hume, born, 1711 [1794 
22) (BEI 5 20 | 6 40 |11 55 |Sir Wm. Jones, Poet and Scholar, died, 
28 |Sat. 5 19 | 6 41 |morn.|Monroe. born, 1758 

17) 5th Sunday after Easter. John 16. Day’s Length, 13h. 24m. 
a Sun. 5 18 | 6 42 |12 49 |King Edward IV, of England, born, 1441 


Mon. 5 17 | 6 43 | 1 35 |Louisiana purchased from France by U.S. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—April 7, Parshes Hachodesh—&8, Rosh 
Hodesh Nissan—21, Hagodol—22 & 23, First days of Pesach—28 & 29, Last 
days of Pesach. 
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5th Month. MrALY.. | 31 Days. 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


New: Moon cae yes ete eons eee ee Od 4h. 37m. Afternoor. 
Pirst Qaarter. oj.’ a. selec see 13d. oh. 33m. Evening. 
PnlleMoon? 0: et Lea ss See ce 21d. 9h. 50m. Evening. 
LastiQuarter:. 4.6.@2 2.2 6-2 Seen sees 9h. 1m. Morning. 
DAY [Sun | Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises. | sets. |r. & s OF— 
Month & Week.j|h. m.|/h. m.| h. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |tues. 5 16 | 6 44 | 2 20 |St. Philip and St. James, Apostles 
2 |Wed. 5 15 | 6 45 | 2 48 |William Camden, born, 1551 
3 |Thurs. 9 14 | 6 46 | 3 20 |Ascension Day 
4 |Fri. 5 14 | 6 46 | 3 49 |Dr- Isaac Barrow, Eng. divine, died, 1677 
5 |Sat. 5 13 | 6 47 | 4 19 |Emperor Justinian, born, 482 
18) 6th Sunday after Easter. John 15. Day’s Length, 13h. 36m. 
6 |Sun. 5 12 | 6 48 | sets.;Humboldt, died, 1859 ; 
7 |\Men. 5 11 | 6 49 | 8 10 |St. Benedict II, Pope, Confessor, 636 
8 | Tues. 5 10 | 650} 9 1 |Stonewall Jackson, died, 1863 
9 | Wed. 5 10 | 6 50 | 9 52 |Battle of Spottsylvania, 1864 
10 |Thurs. 5 9 | 6 51 |10 36 !Pacific Railroad finished, 1869 
11 |Fri. 5 8 | 6 52 {IL 16 |Madame Ricamire, died, i849 
12 |Sat. 5 7 | 6 53 {11 50 |St. Pancras, Martyr, 304 
19) Whit Sunday. John 14. Day’s Length, 13h. 48m. 
43 |sun. 5 6 | 6 54 |morn.|Jamestown, Va., settled, 16U7 
14 |Mon. 5 5 | 6 55 |12 22 |Battle of Crown Point. 1775 
15 |Tues. | 5 5 | 6 55 |12 59 |St. Isidore, died, 1170 
16 | Wel. 5 4 | 6 56 | 1 29 |Sir William Petty, born, 1623 
17 |Thurs. 5 3 | 6 57 | 1 59 |J. Jay, died, 1829 
18 |Fri. 5) 0 | 6 58 | 2 30 |Napoleon I, elected Emperor, 1804 
19 |Saft. 5 2; 6 58 | 3 10 |St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 988 
20) Trinity Sunday, ; John 3. Day’s Length, 13h. 58m. 
2U |Sun. 5 1 | 6 59 | 3 51 |Hawthorn, died, 1864 
21 |Mon. 5 0| 7 O | dises.|Columbus, died, 1506 
22 |Tues. 459 |7 1 | 8 28 |Title of Baronet first conferred, 1611 
23 |Wed. 458 | 7 29 15 |Napoleon I, crowned King of Italy, 1805 
24 |Thurs, 458 |7 2 {10 5 |Corpus Christi 
25 |Fri. 457 | 7 3 {10 52 (Battle of Winchester, 1364 
26 |Sat, 457 | 7 3 {Ll 30 |Fort Erie captured, 1813 
21) lst Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16. Day’s Length, 14h. 8m. 
27 |Sun. 456 |7 4 |morn |Dante, poet, born, 1265 
28 |Mon. 456 |7 4 |12 18 |Noah Webster, died, 1843 
29 |Tues. 455 | 7 5 {12 53 |Paris-burned, 1871 . 
30 |Wed. 455 |7 5 | 1 24 |Perer the Great, of Russia, born, 1672 ~ ~ 
3L | Thurs, 454|7 61] 1 49 |Joan of Are, burned, 1431 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5613.—May 7 & 8, Rosh Hodesh Iyar—25, Lag 
Beomer. 


Fo: the Southern. States. 


6th Month. JUNE. 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


| Nex Migon's .voiioea cracls ores take. i+ 5 od, Leh. # 5im- Morning. 
| Burst @arter scseae scsi oss cece o. Led. dhe com Morning. 
| PU oC WIBRG are leper: Cn ancise metas 20d. Ith. 10m: Morning. 
Last Oyarterne gong accle tase sai. «ces 2h) Gm. Afternoon - 
DAY | Sun | Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises. | sets. |r.,.& 8. —OF— 
Month a Week: |n m.j/h. m.|h. m.. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
Jeb | 454; 7 6 | 2 2u [Battle of Seven Pines, 1062 
2 |Sat. | 4 54 | 7 6 | 2 55 |Battle of CoJd Harbor, 1864 
22) 2d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14, Day’s Length, 14h. 14m. 
3 |Sun. 453|7 7] 3 27 |S A. Douglas, died, lo6l 
4 |Mon ASS bd 4 | 4 1 ;Lord R. Dudley, Ear] of Leicester, marr’d A 
o |Taes 452|)7 8! sets, |J. Pradier, Sculptor, died 1852 [ Robsart, 1550 
6 |Wed 452 |7 8 | 7 58 |Surrender of Memphis, Tenn., 1862 
7 |Thurs 451 |7 9 | 8 46 |First American Congress at New York, 1765 
8 |Fri- 451 | 7 9 | 9 30 |Kmperor Nero, died, 68, Rome 
9 |Sat, 45117 9 |10 O |Charles Dickens, died, 1870 


23) 3d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 15. Day’s Length, 14h. 18m. 


1U (Sun. 401/17 ¥Y {LU 32 [Battle of Big Bethel, ld61 

11 |Mon. 4 50 | 7 10 |11 10 |Sir John Franklin, died, 1847 

12 |Tues. 4 50 | 7 10 |11 54 |Harriet Martineau, Novelist, born, 1802 
13 | Wed. 4 50 | 7 10 |morn./General Scott, born, 1786 

14 |Thars. 4 50 | 7 10 |12 25 |St. Basil the Great, 379 

15 |Fri. 450 |710/1 8 |Magna Charter, 1215 

16 |Sat. 4 50 | 7 10 | 1 37 |Edward I, of England, born, 1239 


24) Ath Sunday after Trinity. Luke 6. Day’s Length, 14h, 20m. 
17 jSun. 450 | 710] 2 9 |Battle of Banker Huil, 1775 

18 |Mon. 449 | 7 11 | 2 46 |War declared against Great Britain, 1812 
19 |Tues. 4 49 | 7 11 | 3 31 iKearsage sunk the Alabama, 1864 

20 | Wed. 4 49 | 7 11 | rises |St. Silverius, Pope and Martyr. 538 

21 |Thurs. 4 48 | 7 12 | 8 11 |Anthony Collins, born, 1676 

22 |Fri. 4 49 | 7 11 | 8 48 |Napoleon I, abdicated 1815 

23 |Sat. 4 49 | 7 11 | 9 26 |Bartle of Solferino, 1%59 


25) 5th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 5. Day’s Length, 14h. 22m. 


24 |Sun 449 | 7 11 |10 2 |Nativity of St. Jobo the Baptist 
25 |Mon 4 50 | 7 10 |10 38 |Battle of Bannochburn 

26 |Tues 4 50 | 7 10 |11 10 |Dr. Philip Doddrige, born, 1702 

27 |Wed 450 | 7 10 |1f 40 |John Murray, Publisher, died, 1843 
28 |Tburs 4 50 | 7 10 |morn./Queen Victoria, crowned, 1838 

29 | Fri 459 | 7 10 /12 31 |St Peter the Apostle, 68 

30 |Sat 4 50 | 7 10 | 1 26 |Bishop Gavin Danbar, died, 1547 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—June 6, Rosh Hodesh Sivan—11 and 12, 
Shebuoth. . 


12 Richard Frotscher’s Almanac and Garden Manual. 
7th Month. JULY. 31 Days. 
Calculated for the Latitude of Southern States. : 
| 
MOON’S PHASES. { 
Now Moonee ee ak 4d. Qh. 42m. Morning. J 
First Quarter........-... we seed 2h. 28m. Morning. 
Fall Moonen). sei oes. eisee ee 19d. 10h. 9m. Evening. | 
Last Quarter. << jie. ley cl eee 26d. 6h. 52m. Evening. | 
DAY | Sun. | Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises. | sets. |r. & 8 —OF— 
Month & Week./h. m m | h. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. | 


26) 6th Sunday after Trinity. 


Matth. 5. Day’s Length, 14h. 20m. 


Battle of Malvera Hill, 1862 J 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Quebec founded, 1608 

independence of the United States, 1776 
Queen Magdalen of Scotland, died, 1537 
Th, More, Craucel. of Eng. beheaded, 1535 
Dr. Th. Blacklock, ‘the blind poet,” died, 


Mark 8. Day’s Length, 14h. 14m. 


John de la Fontaine, born, 1621 [1791 
Zachary Taylor, died, 1850 

Jobu Calvin, theologian, born, 1509. 

J. Q. Adams, born, 1767 

Robt. Stevenson, engineer, eic., died, 1850 
Dog days begin | 
John Hunter, eminent surgeon, born, 1728 


Matth. 7. Day’s Length, 14h. 8m. 


S:. Switnin’s day 

Great riot in New York city, 1863 

Dr. Isaac Watts, born, 1647 

St. Symphorosia and 7 sons, Martyrs, 120, 
St. Vincent de Paul, confessor, 1660. 
Confed. Congress at Richmond, 1861 
Battle of Bull Ron, 1861 


Luke 16. Day’s Length, 13h. 58m. 


1 |San. ZV WZ SIUE TL Py OL 
2 |Mon. ASO aga O al noe 
3 |Tues. RZ Dobias Hy 
4 |Wed. 451 |7 91] sets.| 
5 |Thurs. ASS NEMO WAG 
6 |Fri. ales 8 21 
7 |Sat. 4527s) 8 ol 
27) 7th Sunday after Trinity. 

8 |Sun. VTS An eh eS) OX0) 
9 |Mon. AON adi ON AS 
10 -|Tues. 454 ]7 6 {10 20 
11 |Wed. 4 54 | 7 6 {10 51 
12 |Thurs. Alsop ee By Nii k OY 
13 |Fri. 455 | 7 5 |morn. 
14 |Sat. 456 lea ea a2 || 
28) 8th Sunday after Trinity. 
15 |Sun 456°) 7--4-|12-62 
16 |Mon A Sas ened LAO 
17 |Tues AW EYE Ut Zt ay te Ph alze 
18 |Wed ASS liane al arom 
19 |Thars 45817 2 | rises 
20 |Fri. 4 59 | Ch ee hes AP} | 
21 |Sat. 5 0 "7 0 18.26 
29) 9th Sunday after Trinity. 
22 |Sun. 5. 1659/19 O 
23 |Mon. Se eas) ete) ay 
24 | Tues. 52) MON SS a LOMAG 
25 |Wed. S216) 56) 10036 
26 |Thurs. SST Gy Ann yil4s 
27 |Fri. 5 4 | 6 56 |morn. 
28 |Sat. > 41 6 56 /12 12 
30) 10th Sunday after Trinity. 
29 |Sun-. dS. o | 6 55 j12 56 
30 |Mon. A 6] 654] 1 36 
31 |Tués. STEN Base |) PSD 


Urania discovered, 13524 

First Olympiad, 776, B. C. 
Curran, born, 1750 

St. James the Great 

Flood at Pittsburg, 1874 
Atlantic cable, laid, 1866 
Battle before Atlanta, Ga., 1864 


Luke 19. Day’s Length, 13h. 50m. 


Albert I, Emp. oi Germany, born, 1289 : 
Westfield :xplosion, N. Y. Harbor,-1871-: _ 
St. Ignatius, Loyola, died, 1556. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—July 5, Rosh Hodesh Tamooz—20, Zom 


Tamooz. 


For the Southern States. 3 


8th Month. AUGUST. 31 Days. 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Neer ViOeal |..<5. <rsyexelere « «tty eels) « epee Bats ac Xs Wey) eto} ple 5m. Evening. 
Kins Qiteirter =. ccdiat «B46 os eee 10d. 8h. 8m. Evening. 
Hallghiwene «+. oso toss. Pho. Sek: 18d. “Hh. 9) 32m. Morning. 
Last Quseber acai ce cit « ose ceeeseods 12h. i Om, Morning. 
DAY | Sun | Sun | Moon | CHRONOLOGY 
oF | Tises- ; sets. ir. & 8 —OFr— 

Month « Week. |h. m.[h. m.| h. m | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

1 |*ed. 5 7 | 653 | 3 47 {Harriet Lee, Novelist, died, 1851 

2 |Thurs. 5 8 | 6 52 | sets.;Mehemed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, died, 1849 

3 |Fri. 5 91] 6 51] 7 13 {Crown Poiot taken, 1759 

4 |Sat. 5 10 | 6 50 | 7 33 jJohn Banim, Irish Novelist, died, 1842 


31) 11th Sunday after Trinity. 


Luke 18. Day s Length, 13h. 38m. 


5 |San. od 11 | 642 | 8 5 (First Atlantic Cable landed, 1358 

6 |Mon. 5 12 | 6 48 | 8 29 |Transtiguration of our Lord 

7 |Tues. 5 13 | 647 | 9 1 |Leonidas, Spartan Hero, slain, 480, B. C. 

8 |Wed. 5 13 | 6 47 | 9 37 |Fr. Hutcheson, Moral Philos., born, 1694 

9 |Thurs. 5 14 | 6 46 {10 19 |[saac Walton, born, 1593 ' 

10 |Fri. 5 15 | 6 45 |1l 2 |Battle of Weisenburg, 1870 

11 |Sat. 5 16 | 6 44 {11 51 | Viscount Rowland Hiil, born, 1772 
32) 12th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 7. Day’s Length, 13h. 26m. 
12 |Sun. ) 17 | 6 43 |morn.|Pope Gregory IX, died, 1241 

13 |Mon. | 5 18 | 6 42 |12 54 |Karthquake in Scotland. 1816 

14 |Tues. 5 19 | 6 41 | 1.44 |G. Coleman, the elder, Dramatist, died, 1794 
15 | Wed. 5 20 | 6 40 | 2 41 |Ascension of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

16 |Thurs. | 5 21 | 6 39 | 3 27 |Battle of Bennington, 1777 

PAE LY. 5 22 | 6 32 | 4 4 |Frederick the Great, died, 1786 
18 |Sat. 5 23 | 6 37 | rises.|John, Earl Russell, born, 1792 


33) 13th Sunday after Trinity. 


Luke 10. Day’s Length, 13h. 12m. 


19 |Sun. o 24 | 6 36 | 7 Y {Battle of Gravelotte, L870 

20 |Mon. 5 25 | 6 35 | 7 42 |Robert Herrick, English Poet, born, 1591 

21 |Tues. 5 26 | 6 34 | 8 16 |Lady Mary Wortley Montague, died, 1762 
22 | Wed. 5.27 | 6 33 | 8 51 |Dr. F. J. Gall, founder of Phrenology, died, 
23 | Thurs. 5 28 | 6 32 | 9 29 | Wallace, beheaded, 1365 [ 1828 
24 |Fri. | 5.29 | 6 31 |10 6 |St. Bartholomew, Apostle 

25 |Sat. 5.30 | 6 30 |10 54 |25th or 27th, Landing of Casar in England, 


34) 14th Sunday after Trinity. 


Luke 17. Day’s Length, 12h. 58m. 


26 |Sun | 5 31 | 6 29 |11 36 |Sir Rob. Waipole, born, 1676 [SwiBeC! 
27 |Mon 5 32 | 6 28 |morn |Dog days end 

28.|Tues 5 33 | 6 27 |t2 53 |Leigh Hunt, died, 1859 

29°'Wed. 5 34 | 6 26 | 2 2 |John Locke, Philospher, born, 1632 

30 |Thurs. 5 35} 6 25 | 3 4 |Union defeat at Richmond, Ky. 

S| Evel 5 36 | 6 24 | 4 8 |John Bunyan, died, 1683 : 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—Aagust 4, Rosh Hodesh Ab—11, Chason— 


12, Tisho beab—17, Nachmu—18, Shamisho osor. 


Richard Frotscher’s Almanac and Garden Manual. 


SEPTEMBER. 30 Daya. 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States, 


MOON’S PHASES. 


New Moon....... sty og Bie A : 8h. 53m. Morning. 
First Quarter : ih. : Afternoon. 
Full Moou id. 4h. 20m. Afternoon . 
Last@nagter. :.cti 2. eye. eed ait ae fom: Morning. 


Day | Shall) (Sud itoeo | CHRONOLOGY 


| 
ise sets. |T. & s 


— 
Month & Week ln h. m,|h. m. IMECORTANT EVENTS. 


1 |Sac. | 5 37 | 6 23 [sets. |Napoleon LIL captured at Sedan, 1&7U 


35) 15th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 6. Day’s Length, 12h. 44m. 


2 0 |Great fire in Lundon, 1666 

30 |Cromwell died, 1658 

a3 |Pindar, Lyric poet, 512, B. C, 

23 'Confederates entered Maryland, 1862 
10 (Geo. Alex. Stevens, writer, died, 1724 
51 |Independence of Brazil, 1822 

40 |Nativity of the Bles-ed Virgin 


| 
| 


OV Or Ov Or OV OVO 
OOO es! 1 


BD st Ole CO 


36) 16th Sunday after Trinity. Luke7. Day’s Length, 12h. 28m. 


| 6 14 {ll 34 |James LV, of Scotiand, Killed, 1513 

| 6 13 |morno.|Mungo Park, African Traveler, born, 1771 

| j12 45 I 

| | 47 (St. Guy, Confessor, 11th century 

ol |Sir Wom. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, born, 1520 
59 | Uprising of the people of N.O against the usurping goy°ment 

| 0 |Capture Harper’s Ferry by S’ewall Jackson 


CrOr gore oro 
id : 


i 
I 
I 


OVS Or 


87) 17th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. Day’s Len eth. 12h. 14m. 


| rises.|Gabriel Dau’: Fahrenneit, died, 1736 [1862 

| 6 24 |Battle of Antietam, 1862 

7 O (Gilbert Bishop Burnet, hist’an, born, 1643 

7 40 First battle of Paris, 1870 

8 34 | Alexander the Great. born. 356 B. C. 

9 24 |St. Mathew, Apostle and Evangelist 
|Beginning of Antuma 


OV OUD OV OV O01 
rR 0 Co ee OLR SI) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
22 '!Sat- 
38) 18th veces after Trinity. Matth. 22. Day’s Length, 12h. Om. 


0 Fs 22 |Wm. Upcott, Manuse. Vollec., died, 1845 
.|Pepin, King of France, 768 
Pacific Ocean discovered, 1513 
Saints Cyprian and Justina, Martyrs, 304 
2 2D iStrassburg fell, 1870 
3 12 jisir Wm. Jones, Oriental Scholar, born, 1746 
4 13 |Michaelmas Day 


39) 19th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 9. Day’s Length, 11h. 44m. 
30 |Sun. 16 815 5215 16 |Yorktown invested, 17381. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—September 2 & 3, Rosh Hodesh Elul—23, 
Selicos. 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


SOUR wm eH © 


~ | 


For the Southern States. 15 


10th Month. OCTOBER. 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


| 
New M0g@tiwsse6<cucns ot semen cr: Id. 12h. 23m. Morning. 
BiPst QWanlOn os onawee ater. ae tet. Outs 5h. Om. Morning. 
Full Moones. 2 cokes sates) fee ods Lh.’ * 24m: Morning. 
Last Quamer =2e. cp seton: . ee eoed. oh 27m" Evening. | 
New Moontr co en- secs een eras OU 6h. 35m. Evening. 
ae Sun. | Sun | Moon | nar CHRONOLOGY etal 
OF rises. | sets. |r. & 3s. Ope 
Month & Week} h. m. j h. m. | h. m. | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Mon, 6 9 | 5 51 | sets. |Fulton’s first Steamboat trip, 1307 
2 |Tues, 6 10 | 5 50 | 6 33 |André executed as a spy, 17380 
3 |Wed. 6 1115 49 | 7 12 |Black Hawk, died, 1838 
4 |Thurs. | 6 12 | 5 48 , 7 57 |Battle of Germantown, 1777 
5 |Fri. 6 14 | 5 46 | 8 48 |Horace Wulpole, born, 1717 
6 |Sat. 6 15 | 5 45 | 9 35 |Jenny Lind, born, 1820 
40) 20th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. _. Day’s Length, 11h. 28m. 
7 |Sun. 6 16 | 5 44 {10 46 |Margaret, Maid of Norway, died, 1290 
8 |Mon. 6 17 | 5 43 |11 54 |Battle of Perryville, Ky., 1862 
9 |Tues. 6 18 | 5 42 |morn.|Great fire in Chicago, 1871 
10 | Wed. 6 19 | 5 41 |12 57 |Benjamin West, Painter, born, 1738 
11 |Thurs. 6 20 | 5 40 | 2 7 |America discovered, 1492 
12 |Fri. 6 21 | 5 39 | 3 1 (St. Wilfrid, Bishoo of York, 709 
13 |Sat. 6 22 | 5 38 | 3 53 |Battle of Queenstown, 1812 
41) 2ist Sunday after Trinity. John 4. Day’s Length, 11h. 12m. 
14 |Suan. 6 24 | 5 36 | 4 36 [Battle of Jena, 1806 
15 |Mon. 6 25 | 5 35 | 5 28 |Virgil, Latin Poet, born, 70 B. C. 
| 16 |Tues. 6 25 | 5 35 | rises.|Marie Antoinette, beheaded, 1793 
17 | Wed. 6 26 | 5 34 | 6 26 |Burgoyne, surrendered, 1777 


| 18 |Thurs. | 6 27 | 5 33| 7 7 |Last State Lottery drawn, in Engl, 1826 


ee ae ars ao Sere DED See Ne meee od Ree A SRR Nae RL 
Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5643.—October 2 & 3, Resh Hashanah—5644—4, 

Zom Gedaljah—11, Yom Kippur—15 & 16, First days Sukkos—24, 
Simchas Thoro. 


Ht 619 | Err. 6 28 | 5 32 | 7 52 ICornwallis surrendered, 1681 
20 |Sat. 6 29 | 5 31 | 8 40 |M. Dahl, Swed. Portrait Painter, died, 1743 
EE AN ae ae Ne ln mee eBay end a Ip cody ed SAO, COG, Late). 
42) 22d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 18. Day’s Length, 11h. Om. 
21 (Sun, 6 30 | 5 30 | 9 30 |Battle of Trafalgar, 1805 
22 |Mon. 6 32 | 5 28 |10 22 |Charles Martel, died, 741 
23 |Tues. 6 33 | 5 27 |L1 20 |Dr. John Jortin, Critic, born, 1698 
24 |Wed. 6 34 | 5 26 |morn.|Daniel Webster, died, 1852 
25 |Thurs. 6 35 | 5 25 |12 18 |Dr. James Beattie, Poet, born, 1735 
26 | Fri. 6 36 | 5 24 | 1 26 |Hogarth, died, 1765 
27 |Sat. 6 37 | 5 23 | 2 27 |Cuba discovered, 1492 
43) 23d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Day’s Length, 10h. 14m. 
28 |Sun. 6 38 | 5 22 | 3 40 |Battle at White Plains 1776 
29 |Mon. 6 39 | 5 21 | 4 46 |Surrender of Metz, 1870 
30 |Tues. 6 40 | 5 20 | sets. |Solomon’s Temple dedicated, 1004 B. C. 
3l |Wed. 6 41 | 5 19 | 2 55 |All Hallow Eve 


16 Richard Frotscher’s Almanac and Garden Manual. 


11th Month. NOVEMBER. 30 Days. 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 


MOON’S PHASES. 2 
FirstiQuarter <<ij24ci. ccsngetes > oetene 7d. Ghee 4am: Evening. 
MallyMoone :0:3.53-ee eres. eeeadees dines SlGme Morning. 
LastyQuarter 2.22260. .0.. 2 ee Sh. 22m. Morning. 
Now#Moon:. ....cceecec cee .. sae 20d th-= 33m. Afternoon. 
DAY Sun | Sun | Moont| CHRONOLOGY 
rises. | sets. jr &s8. —OF— 
Month & Week| hh. m.| h.m. |b. m. | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |fhurs. | 6 42! 5 18 | 6 44 |All Saints Day 4 
2 | Fri. 6 42 15 18 | 7 40 |All Souls Day 
3 |sat. | 644|5 16! 8 44 |Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, 1148 
44) 24th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 9- Day’s Length, 10h. 30m. 
4 |Sun. | 6 45 | 5 15 | 9 37 |George Peabody, died, 1869 
5 |Mon 6 45 | 5 15 |10 24 |The American 74 launched, 1782 
6 |Tues 6 46 | 5 14 |11 12 |Battle of Port Royal, 1861 
7 |Wed 6 47 | 5 13 jmorn.|John Kyrle, ‘The man of Ross,” died, 1724 
8 |Thurs 6 48 | 5 12 |12 8 |Cortex entered Mexico, 1519 
Serie 6 49 | 5 11 | 1 16 |Great fire in B ston, 1872 
10 |Sat. 6 50 | 5 10 | 2 26 |Mahemet, Arabian Prophet, born, 570 
45) 25th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 24. Day’s Length, 10h. 18m. 
11 {Sun, 651 | 5 91]| 3 33 |Martinmas 
12 |Mon. 65215 81} 4 35 |Sherman left Atlanta, 1864 
13 | Tues. i 6 53; 5 7 | 5 34 |French entered Vienna, 1805 
14 | Wed. 6 54 | 5 6 | rises.|Sir Chas. Lyeli, Geologist, born, 1797 
15 |Thurs. 6 54 | 5 5! 5 49 |John Keppler, great Astronomer, died, 1630 
16 |Fri. 67555185: ao | 6 37 |Tiberius, Roman Emperor, born, 42 B. C. 
17 |Sat. 656 | 5 4 | 7 27 |Suez Canal opened. 1269 
46) 26th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 25. Day’s Length, 10h. 6m. 
18 'Sun. 6 57 | 5 3 | 8 20 !Fort Lee taken by the British, 1776 
19 |Mon. 657,15 9 15 |St Elizabeth of Hungary, Widow, 1231 
20 \Tues 658 | 5 210 7 |Thomas Chatterton, Poet, born, 1752 
21 |Wed 659|5 1/11 3 |Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
22 |Thurs 6 59 | 5 1 |morn.|Professor Dugald Steward, born. 1753 
23 |Fri 7 0] 45 O |12 8 |Th. Henderson, Prof. of Astron, died, 1844 
24 |Sat 7 1]| 459 | 1 24 |Battle of Lookout Mountain, 1863 
47) 27th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 15. Day’s Length, 9h. 58m. 
25 (Sun. 7 1 | 459 | 2 31 [Evacuation of New York, 1753 
26: |) 7 2 | 4 58 | 3 42 |John Elwes noted miser, died, 1789 
27 |Tues. Cae | 4 58 | 4 54 |Steam Printing, 1814 
28 | Wed. 7 3 | 4 57 | 6 16 |Washington Irving, died, 1859 
29 Thurs. dt a | 4 57 | sets. |Sir Philip Sidney, Poet, born, 1554 
30 |Fri. 7 41! 4 56] 6 10 |U.S. took vossession of Louisiane: 1893. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5644.—November 1, Second day Heshan—30, 
Rosh Hodesh Kislev. 


For the Southern States. 17 


DECEMBER. 


Calculated for the Latitude of the Southern States. 


12th Month. 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


First Quarger./: 2.22. s--2- 3 ea 7d. 6h. 2m. Morning. 
Pall Mio So SOI SOS Lee ae). 13d. =: 10h. 7m - Evening. 
Liakt Quarter «etre ncs ce antes tha vee 21d. 2h. 47m. Morning. 
New: RROGH te eee rote ae 2Qud. 7h.’ 38m Morning. 
DAY | Sun | Sun | Moon CHRONOLOGY 
OF rises. ; sets. jr. & 8S —OFr— 
Month & Week| h. m.|h. m. | b. im IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Sat. | 7 6 | 4 55 | 6 47 |Princess A. Comnuena, Historan, born, 083 


48) 1st Sunday in Advent. 


50) 3d Sunday in Advent. 


Matth. 21. * Day’s Length, 9h. 48m. 


2 |San | 7 6 | 4 54 | 7 33 |Hernan Cortes, died, 1547 
3 |Mon. | 7 6 | 4 54 | 8 27 |Robert Bloomfield, Poet, born, 1776 
- 4 |Tues | 7 7 | 4 53 | 9 23 |Pope John XXII, died, 1334 
5 |Wed 17 7 | 4 53 |10 17 |Carlyle, born, 1795 
6 |Thurs 7 7 | 4 53 |L1 21 |St. Nicholas, Archbishop of Myra, 342 
7 | Fri. Gans | 4 52 |morn. clear, Roman orator, assassinated, 43 B. C. 
8 |Sat. 7 8 | 4 52 |12 15 |Immaculate Conception of Blessed Virgin 
49) 2d Sunday in Advent. Luke 21. Day’s Length, 9h. 44m. 
Y |San. 7 8 | 4 52] 1 38 |Miltoa, born, 1608 
10 |Mon. 7 9 4 51 | 2 51 |Louis Napoleon, elected President, 1848 
11 |Tnues 7 9 | 4 51 | 3 58 |Louis, Prince of Conde, died 1686 
12 |Wed 7 9; 4 51 | 5 14 |St. Columba, Abbot in Ireland, 584 
13 |Thurs. | 7 9 | 4 51 | rises.|Battle of Fredericksburg, 1862 
14 |Fri. 710 | 4 50 | 5 48 |Washington, died, 1799 
15 |Sat. 7 10 | 4 50 | 6 58 |David Don, Botanist, died, 1841 


Matth. 11. Day’s Length, 9h. 40m. 


16 |San. 7 lv | 450) 8 7 |Great Fire ian New York, 1835 

17 |Mon. 7 10 | 4 50 | 8 54 |Ludw, Beethoven, emin. comp., born, 1770 
18 |Tues. | 7 11 | 4 49 | 9 43 |St. Winebald, Abbot and Confessor, 760 

19 | Wed. 7 11 | 4 49 110 29 |Capt.W. Ed. Parry, Arct. Nav., bora, 1790 
20 |Thaurs. 7 AL | 4 49 |11 15 |Secession ord. passed in 8. Carolina, 1860 
21 |Fri. 7 12) 4 48 |morn. |St. Thomas, Apostle 

22 {Sat. Pere | 4 49 {12 6 |Emo. Vetellius, beheaded at Rome, 69 A. D. 


51) 4th Sunday in Advent. 


John 1. Day’s Length, 9h. 38m. 


23 |Suan. rerio} | 4 49 | 1 15 |Newton. born 1642 

24 |Mon. 7 11 | 4 49 | 2 22 |Treaty of Ghent, 1814 

25 |Tues. 7 10 | 4 50 | 3 30 |Nativity of our Lord. Christmas Day 
26 |Wed. 710 | 4 50! 4 36 |Battle of Trenton, 1776 

97 |Thurs. | 7 10 | 4501/5 44 |st. John, Apostle and Evangelist 

28 |Fri. | 7 10 | 4 50 | 6 40 |Macanley, died, 1859 

29 |Sat. 7 914 SL | sets. |Union rennised at Vickshure, Miss., 1862 


52) Sunday after Christmas. 


30 
ol 


Sun. 
Mon. 


dhe 
(Oe 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5644.—December 24, Shanukah—30, Rosh 


4 51 
4 51 


0 24 
7B) 


Hodesh Thebet. 


Luke 2. Day’s Length, 9h 42m. 


Kitus, Romaa Mmperer, born, 41 A. DU. 
Battle of Murfreesboro, 1862 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


The size depends upon the purposes for which it is intended ; 
whether the family is large or small, and the time which can be 
devoted to its cultivation. ‘the most suitable soil for a garden is 
a light loam. When the soil is soo heavy, it ought to be made 
light by applying stable manure, and working up the ground 
thoroughly. Trenching as done in Europe, or North, is not ad- 
visable, at least where there is any coco, as by trenching the 
roots of this pest will get so deeply incorporated with the soil that 
it will be very hard afterwards to get rid of it. Exposure to- 
wards the east is desirable. If there are one or more large trees 
in the garden, or on the immediate outside, their shade can be 
used in which tosow Celery, Cabbage and other seeds during the 
hot summer months, which will be an advantage. The seed beds 


for this purpose should be so arranged as to receive only the . 


morning or evening sun. Itis of the greatest importance that 
the ground should be well drained, otherwise it will be impossible 
to raise good vegetables. The most reliable manure for general 
purposes is well decomposed stable or barnyard manure. Manure 
from cows will suit best for light, sandy soil; horse manure for 
heavy, stiff clay lands. For special purposes, Peruvian Guano, 
Blood Fertilizer, Raw Bone, Cotton Seed Meal and other com- 
mercial manures may be employed with advantage. Where the 
land is very sandy, cotton seed meal has the most lasting effect. 
For quick growing crops, such as Melons, Cucumbers, etc., the 
Blood Fertilizer and Guano applied in the hills, is very good. 
Soap suds are good for Celery; it is astonishing to perceive the 
difference in the size of those stalks which are watered every few 
days with the suds and others on the same ground, which are not. 
Wood ashes are best for Peas, either used as a top dressing when 
the peas just come out of the ground, or else sprinkled in the 
rows when planted, The New Orleans market gardeners raise as 
fine vegetables as can be produced anywhere; in fact, some vari- 
eties cannot be excelled, and very few gardeners use anything 
but stable manure. 


Rotation of crops is -ancther important item.  Beets,: 


Carrots and other roots should not be grown in succession on the 
same ground, but should be changed to those which grow above 


ground, such as Lettuce, Beans, Peas, etc. Good seed, good . 


ground and good cultivation are essential in order to raise good 
vegetables. When plants are up the ground should be stirred 
frequently ; weeds ought not to be suffered to go into seed, but 
Should be destroyed as soon as they appear. Hoeing and work- 
ing the young crops during dry weather is very beneficial be- 
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cause the weeds are then easily killed, and hoeing the ground, 
will make it retain moisture better than if it were left alone. 
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Owing to the open Winters in the South, hot beds are not so 
much used as in the North, except to raise such tender plants as. 
Kgg-Plants, Tomatoes and Peppers. There is little forcing of 
vegetables done here, except as regards Cucumbers and Lettuce ; 
and if we do not have any hard frosts the latter does better in the 
open ground than under glass. To make a hot bed is a very sim- 
ple thing. Any one who has the use of tools can make the wooden 
frame ; the sashes may be obtained from any sash factory. I con- 
sider a wooden frame from five to six feet wide, and ten feet six 
inches long, a very good size. It should be at least six inches 
higher at the back than in the front, and covered by three sashes 
34x5 feet. The manure ought not to be over one month old; 
should be thrown together in a heap, and when commencing to 
heat, be worked over with a fork, and all the long and short ma- 
nure evenly mixed. In this State the grouud is generally low, 
and to retain the heat of the manure for a longer time it is best 
to put the manure on top of the ground—that is, make a bank 
two feet longer and two wider than the frame. Keep the edges 
straight and the corners firm when thrown up about eighteen 
inches, trample the manure down to six or eight inches, then put 
on another layer of eighteen inches and trample down again ; place 
thereon the frame and sash and fill in six inches of good earth. 
After about five days stir the ground to kill the weeds which may 
have come up, then sow the seeds. In lower Louisiana the 
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ground is too wet to dig out eighteen inches deep and then throw 
in the manure and trample down as recommended in the North. 
A few hard rains, such as we frequently have in winter, and the 
manure would become so soaked beneath the ground that the 
heat would be gone. Another advantage, when the frame is put 
above the ground is, that it will go down with the manure gradu- 
ally, and there remains always the same spave between the glass 
and the ground. If the ground is dug out and the manure put 
into the frame, the ground will sink down so low after a short 
time that the sun will have little effect upon it, and plants will 
become spindly. 


SOWING ®EEDS. 


Some seeds are sown at once where they are to remain and 
mature. Others are sown in seed beds and transplanted after- 
wards. Seeds should be covered according to their size, a cover- 
ing of earth twice the size of the seed is about the maximum. 
Some seeds, such as Beans, Corn and Peas, can be covered from 
one to two inches, and they will come up well. Here is a differ- 
ence again: Wrinkled Peas and Sugar Corn have to be covered 
lighter and more carefully than Marrowfat Peas or the common 
varieties of Corn. It depends upon the nature of the soil, season 
of the year, etc. For imstance, in heavy wet soil seeds have to 
be covered lighter than in sandy light ground. Seeds which are 
sown during summer in the open ground, such as Beets and Car- 
rots, should be soaked over night in water and roiled in ashes or 
plaster before sowing; they will come up quicker. When they 
are sown in a Seed bed, the ‘ground should be ight enough not to 
bake after a rain. Some varieties of seeds require shade when 
sown. during the summer, such as Cauliflower, Celery and Let- 
tuce. Care should be taken to have the shade at least three feet 
from the ground, and shade only after the sun has been on the 
bed for two OF three hours, and remove again early in the after- 
noon, so the plants may become sturdy. If too much shaded they 
will be drawn up, long. legged, and not fit to set out in the open 
ground. The most suecessful cabbage-planters in this neigh bor- 


hood sow their seed in the open sround, towards the end of July 


and during August, and give them no shade, but water and keep 
the oround moist from the day of sowing till the plants are trans- 
planted. Seed should be sown thinly in the seed bed. If plants 
come up too thickly they are apt to damp off. 

Lettuce seed should be sprouted during the hot months before 
sowing, according to directions given for June. > 

To sow Turnips on a large scale during late summer and early 
fall months, the. ground should be prepared in advance, and the 
seed sown just before or during a rain. Small pieces of ground, 
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of course, can be sown at any time and watered afterwards. For 
covering all kinds of seeds a fork is preferable to a rake; with 
either implement care must be taken not to cover the seeds too 
deep. Beans, Peas and Corn are covered with the hoe. Some 
fine seeds, such as Thyme or Tobacco, are covered enough when 
pressed with the back of the spade to the ground. The seedsman 
is often blamed for se'ling seeds which have not come up, when 
the same are perfectly good, but, perhaps, through ignorance the 
party by whom they were sown placed them too deep or too shal- 
low in the ground; or the ground may have been just moist 
enough to swell the seeds, and they failed to come up. At other 
times washing rains after sowing beat the ground and form a 
crust that the seeds are not able to penetrate; or if there is too 
much fresh manure in the ground it will burn the seed and destroy 
its vitality. 

Where seeds, such as Beans, Cucumbers, Melons and Squash, 
are planted before itis warm enough, they are very apt to rot if 
it rains. | 
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The following Tables will be found useful to the 
Gardener, Farmer and Amateur, 


QUANTITY OF SEED USUALLY SOWN UPON AN ACRE. 


Beans, Dwarf, in drills... 
Beans, Pole, in hills 
Beets, in drills 
Broom Corn, in hills 
Buckwheat 


Cabbage, in beds to transplant..1 lb. 


Carrots, in drills 
Chinese Sugar Cane 
Clover, Red, alone 
Clover, White, alone 
Clover, Lucerne or Alfalfa... 
Corn, in hills 

Corn, for soiling 
Cucumber, in hilis 
Hemp 

Mustard, broadcast..... 
Melon, Musk, in hills .. 
Melon, Water, in hills 
Millet, broadcast 


QUANTITY OF SEEDS REQUIRED 


Number of Hills or Length of Drills. 
Asparagus....1 oz. to 60 feet of drill 
73 50 
Beans, Dwarf, 1 qt. to 100 “ 
Beans, Pole 
1 oz to 100 feet of drill. 
1 oz to 75 hills. 
. to 200 hills. 
1 oz to 100 feet of drill. 
= eee dong LGD 
Melon, Water 1 oz to 30 hills. 
Melon, Musk Ea OOre 
1 oz to 40 feet of drill. 
‘Soe 


Onion, Sets, small, 1 qt to 40 ft of drill. 


Parsley 1 oz to 125 feet of drill. 


.14 Bushels. 
10 to 12 Qts. 


12 to 15 lbs. 
10 to 12 lbs. 
.12 lbs. 
8 to 10 Qts. 

3 Bushels. 


13 Bushels, 


_._.+ Bushel. 
Beans KO) allay 


I qrt. to 150 hills. 


Oats, broadcast 

Onion, in drills 

Onion, for Sets, in drills : 
Onion, Sets, in drills..6 to 12 Bushels. 
Parsnip, in drills..........4 to 6 lbs. 
Peas, in drills i+ Bushels. 
Peas, broadcast 3 Bushels. 
Potato, (cat tubers) 10 Bushels 
Pnmpkin, in hills___- . 4 to 6 lbs. 
Radish, in drills 8 to 10 lbs. 
Sage, in drills 8 to 10 lbs. 
Salsify, in drills 8 to 10 Ibs. 
Spinach, in duills 10 to 12 Ibs. 
Squash, (bush var’) in hills. 4 to 6 lbs. 
Squash, (run’ing “ ) 1n hills, 3 to 4 lbs. 
Tomato, to transplant 

Turvip, in drills 

Turnip, broadcast......... 1 to 2 Ibs. 


FOR A GIVEN NUMBER OF PLANTS. 


Number of Hills or Length of Drills. 
1 oz to 200 feet of drill. 
1 qrt to 100 
1 oz to 40 hills. 
1 OZ to 100 feet of drill. 
7 70 “ce 
100 Be 
1 oz to 75 hills. 
1 oz to 150 feet of drill. 
1 0z to 2000 plants. 
i 2000 
3000 
1000 
3000 
1000 
1500 


Galery 
Egg Plant 


Pepper 
Tomato 


Notre.—The above calculations are made for the Spring; if sown during 
the Summer months, twice the quantity of seed will be required for the same 


amount of plants. 


Table Showing Amount of Several Varieties of Grass Seed Necessary for an 
Acre, and the Number of Pounds in a Bushel. 


No. of lbs. 
to Bushel. 


Quantity for 
One Acre. 


2 Bush. 


No. of Ibs. Quantity for 
to Bushei. One Acre. 


| Millet, German 50 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass, 12 
Rescue Grass.-..--.....1 
Timothy . 

Italian Rye Grass 


Blue Grass és 
Orchard Grass ‘ 
Red Top Grass 

Hungarian Grass 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable Seeds. 


ARTICHOKE. | 
ARTICHAUT (Fr.), ARTISCHOKE (Ger.), ALCACHOFA (Sp.). 
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Green Globe Artichoke. 


Large Globe. This is a very popular vegetable in the 
South, and much esteemed by the native as well as the foreign 
population from the South of Europe. It is extensively culti- 
vated for the New Orleans market. It is best propagated from 
suckers which come up around the large plants. Take them off 
during the fall and early winter months; plant them four feet 
apart each way. Every fall the ground should be manured and 
spaded or plowed between them. If planted by seed, sow them 
in drills during winter or early spring, three inches apart and one 
foot from row to row; cover with about one-half inch of earth. 
The following fall the plants can be transplanted and cultivated 
as recommended above. The seed I offer are imported by me from 
Italy, and of superior quality. 


ASPARAGUS, 


ASPERGE (Fr.), SPARGEL (Ger.), ESPARAGOS (Sp. ). 


Purple Top. The Asparagus is not extensively cultivated 
in the South; not that it is not liked well enough, but from the 
fact that it does not succeed as well as in more Northern lati- 
tudes. It seems that itis short lived, the roots giving out soon 
or throwing up very small shoots. 

The ground should be well manured and prepared before 
either the roots or seeds are planted. For this climate the sowing 
of seed is preferable. Roots are generally imported from the 
North, and I have found that the roots raised here, one year old, 
are aS strong as those received from the North three years old. 
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Plant the seed in early spring. Soak overnight in water; plant in 
rows. or rather hills, one foot apart and two feet between; ; putfr om 
four to five seeds in each hiil; when well up thin out to oro plants. 
The following winter, when ‘the stalks are cut off, cover with a 
heavy coat of well rotted manure and a sprinkling of salt; fish- 
brine will answer the same purpose. In the spring fork in the 
manure between the rows and keep clean of weeds. The same 
treatment should be repeated every year. The bed should not be 
cut before being three years established. Care must be taken not 
to cut the stalks too soon in the fall of the year—not until we have 
had a frost. If eut before it will cause the roots to throw up 
young shoots, which will weaken them. 


BUSH BEANS. 


CULTURE. 


Place in rows eighteen inches apart. Plant from end of Feb- 
ruary; and for succession every twoor three weeks to May. Dur- 
ing June and J uly Bush Beans planted in this latitude will not 
produce much. August and September are good months in which 
to plant again; they will produce abundantly till killed by the 
frost. Do not cover the seeds more than two inches. 


POLE BEANS, 

Lima Beans shou!d not be planted before the ground has be- 
come warm in spring. Strong poles ought to be set in the ground 
from four to six feet apart and the ground drawn around them 
betoere the seed is planted. It is always best to plant after a rain 
and with the eye of the bean down. The other varieties can be 
planted flat, and not more than three to four feet apart, and hiiled 
after they are up. Do not cover the seeds more than two inches; 
one inch is enough for the Southern Prolific. 


BEANS—(Dw4kpF, SNAP OR BUSH.) 


HaRIcots (Fr.), BOHNE (Ger.), FRIJOLENANO (Sp-) 


EXTRA EaRLy SIx WEEKS, or New- | WHITE KIDNEY. 

ington WonGer. | RED SPECKLED FRENCH. 
EARLY VALENTINE RED SPECKLED. | EARLY CHINA RED-EYE. 
EARLY MOHAWK SIX WEEKS. | RED KIDNEY. 
EARLY YELLOW SIX WEEKS. DWARF GOLDEN Wax (new). 
GERMAN DWaRF Wax. 

Extra Early Six Weeks, or Newington Wonder, is 
very early, but the pods are small and round. Good for family 
use. 

Early Valentine, one of the best varieties; pods round, 
tender and quite productive; not much planted for the market. 
Excellent for shipping. 

Early Mohawk Six Weeks. This is a long podded 
variety, and very hardy. Itis used to a large extent for the 
market for the first planting; very productive. 

Early Yellow Six Weeks. This is the most popular 
sort among market-gardeners. Pods flat and long; a very good 
bearer. 
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German Dwarf Wax. A new variety which is unsur- 
passed as a snap bean. Pods are of a wax color and have no 
strings; quite productive. Has come into general cultivation ; 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

White Kidney. A good strong growing variety, not much 

lanted. 
i Red Speckled French is another strong growing variety, 
planted a good deal for the New Orleans market as a second croup, 
being about ten days later than the Mohawk and Yellow Six 
Weeks. Itis hardy and productive. 

Marly China Red-Eye. Early and of good quality, but 
not very popular. 

Red Kidney. This variety is largely planted for the Lew 
Orleans market. itis a coarse growing variety, and much used 
for shelling when the pods turn yellow, so that the beans are well 
developed but soft yet. 

Dwarf Golden Wax. (NEw.) A dwarf variety with flat 
pods, longer thau the Dwarf German Wax; entirely stringless; and 
white, mottled with purplish red. This variety will come into 
general cultivation, and. will in time take the place of the black 
seeded Wax, being earlier and more productive. 

I have a number of new varieties on trial, which if they are 
good and profitable, I will introduce next year. 


BEANS.—POoOLE or RUNNING. 


HaRIcoTs A RAMES (Fr.), STANGEN BOBNEN (Ger.), FRIJOL VASTAGO (Span.). 


UARGE LIMA. GERMAN WAX OR*BUTTER. 
CAROLINA OR SEWEE. SOUTHERN PROLIFIC. 
HORTICULTURAL OR WREN’S EGG. CREAS@ BACK. 


DuTcH CASE KNIFE. 


Large Lima. A well known and excellent variety. It is 
the best shell bean kaown. Shouid have rich ground, and plenty 
room to grow. 

Carolina or Sewee. A variety similar to the Lima; the 
only difference is, the seeds and pods are smaller. It is generally 
cultivated, being more productive than the Large Lima. 

Horticultural or Wren’s Egg, does not grow very 
strong, bears weli, pods about six inches long, which are round- 
ish and very tender. 

Dutch Case Knife. <A very good pole bean; it is early; 
pods broad and long, somewhat turned towards the end. 

German Wax. This is a fine variety, and has the same 
good qualities as the German Dwarf Wax. Pods have a waxy 
appearance; very succulent and tender. 

Southern Prolific. No variety will continue longer in 
bearing than this. It stands the heat of the summer better than 
aby Other, and is planted to succeed the other kinds. Itisa 
very strong grower; pods about seven inches long, flat; seeds 
dark yellow or rather light brown. It is the standard variety for 
the New Orleans market for late spring and summer. 
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Crease Back. A variety of Pole Bean which has been eul- 
tivated in the South for a long time, but has never come into the 
trade. It is an excellent bean, earlier than the ‘Southern Pro- 
lific ;” pods round, with a crease in the back, from which the 
name. It is a good grower, bears abundantly, andif shipped will 
keep better than most other kinds. I had some grown for me 
this season and offer a limited supply. 


ENGLISH BEANS. 
FEVE DE Marais (Fr.); PUFF BOHNE (Ger.), HABA COMUN (Sp.). 
Broad Windsor. Not so much cultivated here as in some 
parts of Europe. It is much liked by the people of the Southern 
part of Europe. Ought to be planted during November; as if 
planted in the spring they will not produce much. 


BEETS, 
BETRAVE (Fr.), RUNKELRUEBE (Ger.), REMOLACHA (Sp.) 


SmMon’s EARLY RED TURNIP. LONG RED MANGEL WURZEL. 
EARLY BLOOD TURNIP. WHITE FRENCH SUGAR. 


LonG BLoop. SILVER OR SWISS CHARD. 
HALF LONG BLoop. 


EXTRA EARLY OR BASSANO. | EGYPTIAN RED TURNIP. 


Culture. 


The ground for beets should be rich and well spaded or plow- 
ed. Sow in drills twelve to eighteen inches apart, cover the seed 
about one inch deep. Thin them out when avout a month old to 
four or six inches apart. In this latitude beets are sown from 
January till the end of April, and from the middle of July till 
the middle of November; in fact, some market gardeners sow 
some every month in the year. In the summer and fall it is well 
to soak the seeds over night, and roll in plaster before sowing. 

Extra Early or Bassano, is the earliest variety, but not 
popular on account of its color, which is almost white when 
boiled. Earliness is not ofso much value here, where there are 
beets sown and brought to the market the whole year round. In 
the North it is diff-rent, where the first crop of beets in the mar- 
ket in spring will bring a better price than the varieties which 
mature later. 


Simon’s Early Red Turnip Beet. Early Bloed Turnip Beet. 


| 
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Simon’s Early Red Turnip. ‘This is earliez than the 
Blood Turvip, smooth skin and of light red color, planted a good 
deal by the market-gardeners about New Orleans. 

Early Blood Turnip. The most popular variety f>r mar- 
ket purposes as well as family use. It is of a dark red color, 
and very tender. 

Long Blood, is not quite so tender as the foregoing variety ; 
it is not planted at all for the market, and very little. for family 
use. In the North itis chiefly planted for winter use; here we 
have Turnip Beets the whole winter from the garden; therefore 
it has not the same value. 

Half Long Blood. A very dark red variety of a half 
long shape; a good variety for family use. — 


Egyptian Red Turnip Beet. White French Sugar Beet. 


Egyptian Red Turnip. This is 
a new variety sent out by Benary 
Some years ago. It is very early, 
: tender, deep red and of Turnip shape. 


Wie ZB i\WA~ Leaves of this variety are smaller 
e \ pe 2... than on others. The seeds are also 
Sw Si ee much smaller. I recommend it and 


consider it an acquisition. 

Long Red Mangel Wurzel. 
This is raised for stock; it grows to a 
large size. Herein the South where 
Silver Beet or Swiss Chard. —_ stock is not stabled during the winter, 
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the raising of root crops is much neglected. Being very profita- 
ble for their food it ought to be more cultivated. 

White French Sugar, is used the same as the foregoing; 
not much planted. 

Silver Beet or Swiss Chard. This variety is cultivated 
for its large, succulent leavés, which are used for the same pur- 
poses aS Spinach: It is very popular i in the New Orleans market. 


BORECOLE OR CURLED KALE. 


CHOU-VERT (Fr.), GRUENER KOHE (Ger.), BRETON (Sp.) 
Dwarf German Greens. 


A vegetable highly esteemed in Northern part of Europe, 
but very. little cultivated in this country. It requires frost to 
make it good for the table. Treated the same as Cabbage. 


BROCCOLI. 
CHovu BROCcOLI (Fr.), BROCOLI SPARGEL-KOHL (Ger. ), Broovt (Sp.) 
Purple Cape. 

Resembles the Cauliflower, but not forming such compact 
heads, and not quite so white, being of a greenish cast. We 
raise such fine Cauliflower here that very little Broccoli is raised. 

The Purple Cape is the most desirable variety; cultivated 
the same as Half Early Cauliflower ; further North than New Or- 
leans, where Cauliflower dees not succeed, the Broccoli may be 
substituted, being more hardy. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


CHOU DE BRUXELLES (Fr.), ROSEN OR SPROSSEN KOHL (Ger- ) 
BRETON DE BRUSELAS (Sp.) 


Brussels Sprouts. 


eens 
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A vegetable cultivated the same as the cabbage, buat very 
little known here. The small h: ads which appear along the up- 
per part of the stalk between the leaves, make a fine dish when 


well prepared. 
| CABBAGE. 
Cuou PomME (Fr.), KoprKOHL (Ger. ), REPOLLO (Sp. ) 


EARLY YORK. FOTLER’S IMPROVED BRUNSWICK. 
EARLY LARGE YORK. LARGE LATE DRUMHEAD. 

EARLY SuGAR Loar. FROTSCHER’S SUP’R LATE FLaT DUTCH 
EARLY LARGE OXHEART. Rep Dvu:cx (for Pickling). 

EARLY WINNINGSTADT. GREEN GLOBE SAVOY. 

JERSEY WAKEFIELD. EARLY DWARF Savoy. 

EARLY FLAT DUTCH. DRUMHEAD Savoy. 

LARGE FLAT BRUNSWICK. ST. DENIS OR CHOU BONNEUIL. 


Culture. 


Cabbage requires a strong, good soil, and should be heavily 
manured. To raise large Cabbage without good soil and without 
working the plants well, is an impossibility. Cabbage is sown 
here almost in every month of the year, but the seed for a main 
crop should be sown from July to September. Some sow earlier, 
but July is timeenough. For a succession, seed can be sown till 
November. Harly varieties are sown during winter and early 
spring. Cabbage is a very important crop and one of the best 
paying for the market-gardener. It requires more work and at- 
tention than most people are willing to give, to raise cabbage 
plants during the months of July and August. I have found, by 
careful observation, that plants raised in August are the surest 
to head here. The most successful gardeners in raising cabbage 
plants, sow the seeds thinly in seed-beds, and water several times 
during the day; in fact the seed bed never is allowed to get dry 
from the sowing of the seed till large enough to transplant, 
There is no danger in doing this of scalding the plants, as many 
would suppose; but just the reverse; the plants thrive well, and 
so treated will be less liable to be attacked by the cabbage-fly, as 
they are too often disturbed during the day. 

Early York, This isan early variety, but very little grown 
here, exeept for family use. As we have cabbage heading up 
almost the whole year, it has not the same value as in Northern 
climates, where the first cabbage in spring brings a good price. 

Large York. About two to three weeks later than the 
above, forming hard heads; not grown for the market. Recom- 
mended for family: use. 

Early Sugar Loaf, Another pointed variety, with spoon 
shaped leaves; sown in early spring for an early summer Cab- 
bage. 

Karly Large Oxheart. An excellent variety, which is 
later than the Large York, and well adapted for sowing in fall or 
early spring. : 

Karly Winningstadt. This is a very fine solid-heading 


|. variety; pointed and of good size, of the same season as the Ox- 


heart. Itis very good for family use.. It does not suit the mar- 
Ket, as no pointed cabbage can be sold to any advantage in the 
New Orleans Market. 
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Early Large Oxheart. Early Winningstadt. 
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Large Flat Branewick. 
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Frotscher’s Superior Large Flat Dutch. 


Drumhead Savoy. St. Denis or Chou Bonneuil. 


Jersey Wakefield. Very popular in the North, but little 
planted here. It is of medium size and heads up well. 

| Early Flat Dutch. An intermediate variety between the 

early pointed and late varieties. It is not, on an average, as 

heavy as the Oxheart or Winningstadt, butif raised for the mar- 

ket more salable on account of being flat, Very good variety for 

family use. 

Large Flat Brunswick. This is a late German variety, 
introduced by me about fifteen years ago. Itis an excellent 
variety, and when well headed up the shape of it is a true type of 
a Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage. It requires very rich ground, 
and should be sown early, as it is a little more susceptible of frost 
than the Superior Flat Dutch. It is well adapted for shipping, 
being very hard and does not wilt so quick as others. At Fre- 
nier, along the Jackson Railroad, this is the kind principally 
planted. and is preferred over all other varieties. The people 
living there plant nothing else except cabbage for the New Or- 
leans market, and have tried nearly all highly recommended vari- 
eties, and this is their choice. ‘ 

Fotler’s improved Brunswick. This is similar to the 
Large Flat Brunswick, but somewhat later and not so regular in 
Shape. She seed of this kind being raised North, renders the 
plants harder than the German Brunswick. 

Large Late Drumhead. Fine large variety; should be 
sown early in the fall for winter, or during December and January 
for late spring use; it will stand more cold weather than the fore- 
going variety. 

Superior Late Flat Dutch. This is the most popular 
variety for winter cabbage, and cultivated by almost every gar- 
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dener who plants for the New Orleans market. My stock is of 
superior quality, and I venture to say that seventy-five per cent. 
of all cabbage sold in the New Orleans market are of seeds which 
have been obtained from my store. During winter and spring 
specimens. which are brought as samples to my establishment, 
weighing from fifteen to twenty-five pounds, can be frequently 
seen. In regard to the time of planting see remarks under head 
of Cabbage, in the directions for planting for July. I have tried 
seed of the Flat Dutch from different growers, but have found 
none yet to equal the stock I have been selling for years. 

Red Dutch. Mostly used for pickling or salads. Very 
little cultivated. 

Green Globe Savoy. Medium sized heads, not very hard, 
but all the leaves can be used. This and the following varieties 
are of fine flavor, and preferred by many over the other varieties. 

Early Dwarf Savey. Heads rather small butsolid; leaves 
very curled and succulent, of a dark green color. Very fine for 
family garden. 

Drumhead Savoy. Leaves are wrinkled, but not quite so 
much as the two foregoing kinds. It grows to a good size with 
large roundish heads. 

St. Denis or Chou Bonneuil. This is a very popular 
French variety for the market as well as family garden. It grows 
to a large size, but requires a good season and good ground to 
make it head well. It should be sown during August and Sep- 
tember for winter use, and in December and January for late 
spring use. Some market-gardeners platit this variety in prefer- 


ence to any other, and some of the finest heads of cabbage offered 


in this market are of this variety. 


CAULIFLOWER. 
CHOUFLEUR (Fr.), BLUMENKOSL (Ger.), COIIFLOR (Sp.) 


EXTRA EARLY Paris. LE NORMANDS (short stemmed). 
HALF EARLY PARIS. | EARLY ITALIAN GIANT. 

LARGE ASIATIC. | ?-ATE ITaALIAN GIANT. 

EARLY ERFURT. | IMPERIAL (New). 


This is one of the finest vegetables grown, and succeeds well 
in the neighborhood of New Orleans. Large quantities are raised 


on the sea coast in the neighborhood of Barataria Bay. The two - 


Italian varieties are of excellent quality. growing to a large size, 
and are considered hardier than the German and French varie- 
ties. Ihave had specimens brought to the store, raised from seed 
obtained from me, weighing sixteen pounds. The ground for 
planting Cauliflower should be very rich. They thrive best in 
rich sandy soil, and require plenty of moisture during the forma- 
tion of the head. The Italian varieties should be sown from 
April till July; the latter month and June is the best time to sow 
the Early Giant. During August. September and October the 
Le Normands. Half Early Paris, Asiatic and Erfurt, can be sown. 
The Half Early Paris is very popular, but the other varieties are 
just as good, and the Asiatic is a littte hardier than the rest. For 
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spring crop the Italian kinds do not answer, but the early French 
and German varieties can be sown at the end of December and 
during January, in a bed protected from frost, and may be trans- 
planted during February and as late as March, into the open 
ground. If we havea favorable season and not too dry, they will 
be very fine; but if the heat sets in soon the flowers will not 
obtain the same size as those obtained from seeds sown in fall, 


and which head during December and January, 


Extra Early Paris, the earliest variety, heads small; very 
tender. 

Half Early Paris, The most popular in the New Orleans 
market. Heads of good size, white and compact. 
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Large Asiatic Cauliflower. 
Large Asiatic similar to the above, but grows stronger, 
and is hardier. Quite a favorite variety with those who know it. 
Karly Hrfurt. This variety is of more dwarfish growth 
than the two former. Heads white and of good size. Heads with 
certainty. . 
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3 Le Normands short stemmed Gauliflower. 
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Le Normands is a French variety, and largely cultivated 
here. It stands more dry weather than the other varieties, and 
has large and pure white heads. Not so popular as the Half 
Early Paris in this market, but there is no good reason why it 
should not be, as it is an excellent variety in every respect; stands 
the heat better than any other. 

Large Aligiers. A French variety of the same season as 
the Le Normands, buta surer cropper. I¢ is one of the best kinds. 


Harly léalian Giant Cauliflower. 


Early Italian Giant. Very large fine sort, not quite so 
late as the late Italian, and almostas large. The heads are quite 
large, white and compact, and of delicious flavor. Recommend it 
to all who have not tried it. When sown at the proper season it 
will head with certainty, and will not fail to give satisfaction. 

Late Italian Giant. This is the largest of all the Cauli- 
flowers. It is grown toa considerable extent in the neighborhood 
of New Orleans. If is very large and compact; should not be 
sown later than June, as it takes from seven to nine months be- 
fore it heads. ° 

Imperial. (New.) A variety from France very similar to 
the Le Normands, perhaps a little earlier. 

Non Plus Uitra. A new Italian variety four weeks earlier 
than the Early Italian Giant. Very highly recommended. 


CARROT. 
CAROTTE (Fr.), MOEHRE OR GELBE RUEBE (Ger.), ZANAHORIA (Sp.) _ 


EARLY SCARLET HORN. | LonG RED, WITHOUT CORE. 
Hat¥F LONG SCARLET FRENCH, | Sr. VALERIE, 
IMPROVED LONG ORANGE. ' HatF Lone Luc. 
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Requires a sandy loam, well manured, and deeply spaded up. 
Should be sown in drills ten to twelve inches apart, so the plants 
can be worked after they are up. Gardeners here generally sow 
them broadcast, and often the roots are small from being crowded 
too much together. 


Early Scarlet Horn, A short stump rooted variety, of 
medium siz¢, very early and of fine flavor. Not cultivated for 
the market. 


Half Long French Scarlet. This is the most popular 
variety, and extensively grown for the market. as well as for 
family use. It is a little later than the Early Horn, but much 
larger; bright scarlet in color, and of fine flavor. 


Half Long Lue, This is a new variety from France. It 
is aS early as any previcusly mentioned, but stump rooted and 
larger. Itis very smooth and of a fine color. | 

Improved Long Orange, This is an old variety, roots 
long and of deep orange color. I[t is not much cultivated in this 
section, and the flavor is not so fine as that of the two preceding 
kinds Valuable for field culture. 

Long Red, without core. A new variety from France, which 
is of cylindrical shape, very smooth, bright scarlet color, and of 
fine flavor; has no heart or core. It is not quite so early as the 
Half Long, but more productive. Con-iderit a first class variety 


for the table, and one that will come into general cultivation when 
better known. . 
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Karly Scarlet Horn Carrot, 


Half Long Lue Carrot. Half Long French 


Scarlet Carrot. 
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Carrot, Long Red, without core. Carrot, St. Valerie. 


St. Valerie. A new variety from France, bright red in 
color; a little larger and longer than the Half Long French, and 
This is one of the finest carrots, and will 


stronger in the leaves. 
it is 


take the place of the Half Long in the course of time. 


very smooth. 
CELERY. 


CELERI (Fr.), SELLERIE (Ger.), APro (Sp.) 


TURNIP-ROOTED. 
DWARF LARGE RIBBED. 


CUTTING. 


LARGE WHITE SOLID. 
SANDRINGHAM’S DWARF WHITE. 
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gy A Sow in May and June for 
Wil early transplanting, and in 
SY ~ August and September for a 
later crop. Sow thinly and 
shade during the hot months. 
Transplant when the plants 
are six inches high, into 
trenches about four inches 
deep, nine wide, and two and 
a half feet apart, made very 
rich by digging in rotten ma- 
nure. Plants should be from 
six to eight inches apart. 
When planted out during the 
hot months, the trenches re- 
quire to be shaded, which is 
generally done by spreading 
cotton cloth over them; lan- 
tanais will answer the same 
purpose. Celery requires plen- 
ty of moisture, and watering 
with soapsuds, or liquid ma- 
nure, will benefit the p!ants a 
creat deal. When tall enough 
it should be earthed up to 
blanch to make it fit for the 
table. 


Large White Solid is 
the variety mostly grown. Is 
white, solid and crisp. 


CeJeriac, or Turnip-Rooted Celery. 


RAREST PEE 
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Sandringham Dwarf 
White. This is a new variety 
of excellent quality, somewhat 
taller than the Incomparable  |{ 
Dwarf. It has become very 


popular with the market gar- 
deners. 


Celeriac, or Turnip- 
rooted Celery, is very popu- 
lar in some parts of Europe, 
but hardly cultivated here. It 
should be sown in the fall of 
the year, and transplanted six 
inches apart, in rows one foot 
apart. When the roots have 
obtained a good size, they are 
boiled, scraped off, sliced and | 
dressed with vinegar, etc¢., aS a 
salad. 

Dwarf Large Ribbed. 
This kind has been brought 
here during the past year from 
France. !t is short, but very 
thick-:ibbed, solid and of fine | 


SS = —- flavor 
_ Dwarf, Large Ribbed (new). 


Celery for Soup. This is sown in the spring of the year, 
broadcast, to be used for seasoning, the same as Parsley. 


CHERVIL. 


CERFEUIL (Fr.), KERBELKRAUT (Ger..) 


An aromatic plant used a good deal for seasoning, especially 
in oyster soup, and is ofen cut between Lettuce when served as_ || 
a salad. In the North this vegetable is very little known, but in | 
this section there is hardly a garden where it is not found. Sow 
broadcast during fali for winter and spring, and in January and 
February for summer use. 


COLLARDS 


A kind of Cabbage which does not head, but the leaves are 
used the same as other Cabbage. Not popular as in former years, 
and very little planted. | 


CORN SALAD. 


Macug, Doucet (Fr.), ACKER SaLaT (Ger.), VALERIANA (Sp.) ~~ 


Broad.leaved Corn Salad is the variety generally cultivated. 
It is used as a Salad during the winter and early spring months. 
Should be sown broad cast during fall and winter, or in drills 
nine inches apart. 
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CORN.—INDIAN. 
Mais (Fr.), WELSCHKORN (Ger), Maiz (Sp.) 


ExTrRA EARLY DWARF SUGAR. GOLDEN DENT GOURD SEED. 


ADAMW’S EXTRA KARLY. HARLY YELLOW CANADA. 
FARLY SUGAR OR SWEET. LARGE WHITE FLINT. 
STOWEL’S EVERGREEN SUGAR. BLUNT’S PROLIFIC, FIgLD. (New.) 


Plant in hills about three feet apart, drop four to five seeds 
and thin out to two or three. Where the ground is strong the 
Adam’s Extra Early and Crosby’s Sugar can be planted in hills 
two and half feet apart, as these two varieties are more dwarf- 
ish than the other varieties. Plant for a succession from Febru- 


ary till June. 
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Extra Early Sugar Corn. Early Sugar or New England Corn. Evergreen Sugar Corn. 


Extra Early or Crosby’s Dwarf Sugar. This isa 
very early variety and of excellent quality. Ears small but very 
tender. It is not so extensively planted as it deserves to be. 

Adam/’s Extra Early, the most popular variety with mar- 
ket-gardeners for first planting. It has no fine table qualities, 
but as it grows to a good size, and is matured in about forty days 
from time of planting, it meets with ready sale in the market, 
and for these reasons gardeners prefer it. 

Early Sugar or New England. A long eight-rowed 
variety, which succeeds the Extra Early kinds. Desirable va- 
riety. 

Stowel’s Evergreen Sugar, This is the best of all Su- 
gar Corn. It is not an early Corn, but the ears are of large size, 
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and are well filled. It remains green longer than any other va- 
riety, and is quite productive. The cultivation of this excellent 
cereal, as well as all other Sugar Corn is much neglected, yet 
why people will plant commen field-corn for table use, consider- . 
ing size instead of quality, 1 cannot, understand. 

Goiden Dent Gourd Seed. A field variety which is 
very productive at the North. It makes very fine Corn South, 
but has to be planted here several years in succession before it 
attains perfection, as during the first year the ears are not well 
covered by the husk, as it is the case with all Northern varieties. 
When selected and planted here for a few years, it becomes ac- 
climated and makes an excellent Corn with large, fine ears, grain 
deep and cob of medium size. 

Early Yellow Canada. A long, eight-rowed variety. It 
is very early and is planted in both field and garden. 

Lar ge White Flint. A very popular variety with gar- 
deners and amateurs. Itis planted here for table use principally, 
but like the Golden Dent makes an excellent variety for field cul- 
ture after it has been planted here for two or three years. 

Blunt’s Prolific Field Corn. (NEW). This is a very. 
excellent variety, either for the field or for the table. It is very 
prolific, producing from four to six ears of corn. They are of 
medium size, but well filled and heavy. It is second early. 


CRESS. 
CRESSON (Fr.),; KRESSE (Ger_), BERRO (Sp. ) 

Used for salad during winter and spring. Sow broad cast or 
in drills six inches apart. 

Curled or Pepper Grass. Not much used in this section. 

Broad-leaved, This variety is extensively cultivated for 
the market. It issown from early fall to late spring. Theleaves: 
resemble Water Cress; a variety which does not succeed well 
here. Is considered a very wholesome dish. 


CUCUMBER. 
CONCOMBRE (FR,), GURKE (Ger.), PEPINO (Sp.) 


IMPROVED EARLY WHITE SPINE. EARLY CLUSTER. 
EARLY FRAME. LONG GREEN WHITE SPINE. 
LONG GREEN TURKEY. GHERKIN OR BurRR (for pickling.) 
Cucumbers need rich soul. Plant in hills from three to four | 
feet apart; the hills should be made rich with well decomposed 
manure, and eight to ten seeds should be planted in each hill, and 
covered about one-half inch deep ; when well up thin out to four 
plants in the hill. Hoe between the hills till the vines meet. 
When the spring is dry the plants have to be watered, else they 
do not keep in bearing long. They can be planted from March 
till July. A great many cucumbers are planted here in February, 
or even sooner, and are protected by small boxes with a pane of 
glass on top. These boxes are removed during the day; aud put 
back in the evening. When days are cloudy and cold, the plants 
are kept covered. 
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Improved Early White Spine. 
This is the most popular variety. It 
is of medium size, i 
light green, covered 
with white spines, 
and turns white 
when ripe. The best variety for shipping. Of 
late years it is used by most gardeners for 
forcing as well as out-door culture. It is very 
productive. 

Early Frame, Another early variety, 
but not so popular as the foregoing kind. Itis 
deep green in color, but turns yellow very 
quickly; therefore gardeners do not plant it 
much. 


Improved Early White Spine. 


Long Green Turkey. A long variety, : . 
attaining a length of from fifteen to eighteen eo 
inches when well grown. Very fine and pro- ~ Early Frame. 

ductive. 


Early Cluster, larly, short and 
prickly, and bears in clusters. 


Early Cluster. West India Gherkin. 


Long Green White Spine. This is a variety selected 
from an imported forcing cucumber. It is good for forcing or 
open ground; very productive, keeps its green color, and has 
few vines. A limited supply offered for the first time. 

West India Gherkin. This is an oval variety, small in 
size. It is used for pickling when young and tender. When 
grown to its full size it can be stewed with meat. In fact this is 
the only use made of it about New Orleans. 


EGG-PLANT, 
AUBERGINE (Fr.); EIERPFLANZE (Ger.), BERENGENA (Sp.) 

The seed should be sown in hot-beds in the early part of 
January. When a couple of inches high they should be trans- 
planted into another frame, so that the plants may become strong 
and robust. When warm enough, generally during March, the 
plants can be placed in the open ground, about two and a half 
feet apart. This vegetable is very popular in the South, and 
extensively cultivated. 
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Large Purple or New Orleans Market, This is the 
only kind grown here; it is large, oval in shape. and of a dark 
purple color, and very productive. Southern grown seed of this, 


Large Purple Egg-plant. 
as of a good many other tropical or sub-tropical vegetables, is 
preferable to Northern seed, as it will germinate more readily, 
and the plant will last longer during the hot season. 


ENDIVE. 


| CHICOREE (Fr.), ENDIVEN (Ger.), ENDIBIA (Sp.) 


A salad plant which is very popular and much culiivated for 

the market, principally for summer use. It can be sown in drills 

a foot apart, and when the plants are well up thinned out till 
about eight inches apart. Orit can be sown broad cast thinly 
and transplanted the same as Lettuce. When the leaves are 
large enough, say about eight inches long, tie them up for blanch- 
ing, to make them fit for the table. This can only be done in dry 
weather, otherwise the leaves are apt to rot. Kor summer use do 
not sow before the end of March, as, if sown sooner, the plants 
wiil run into seed very RN CWA 
early. Sow for a succes- PENA, 
Sion during the spring 
and summer months. 
For winter use sow in 
September and October. 

ie Green Curled, is 
4; the most desirable kind, 
i} aS it bears more heat 
than the following sort, 
and the favorite market 
variety, Green Curled Endive. 


Extra Fine Curled, does not grow quite so large as the 
foregoing, and is more apt to decay, when there is a wet summer. 
Better adapted for winter. | 

Broad-leaved or Escarolle, makes a fine salad when 
well grown and blanched, especially for summer. 


Cuou NAVET (Fr.), Kont-Rasi (Gev.), Con px Naso (Sp.) 


This vegetable is very popular with the Kuropean population 
of this city, “and largely cuitivated here. [t is used for soups, or 
prepared in the same manner as Cauliflower. For late fall and 
winter use it should be sown 
from the end of July till ing SA 
middle of October; for spring Ay 

use, during’ January and Feb- 
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in KOHL- RABI, RABI, OR TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 


ruary. When the young 
plants are one month old 
transplant them in rows one 
foot apart, and about the 
same distance in the rows. 
They also grow finely if sown 
broadeast and thinned out 
{| when young, suthat the plants 
/}| are not too crowded; or they 


may be sown in drills and cul- 
tivated the same as Ruta 
Bagas. 

Early White Vienna, 
the finest variety of all, and 
the only kind I keep. Itis 
early, forms a smooth bulb, 
and has few small leaves. 
The so-called large White or 
Green is not desirable. 


Early White Vienna Kohl-rabi. 
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POIREAU (Fr.), LAUCH (Ger.), PuER (Sp.) 


A species of Onion, highly esteemed ivv flavoring soups. 
Should be sown broad- cast and transplanted, when about six to 
eight inches high, into rows a foot apart and six inches apart in 
the rows. Should be planted at least four inches deep. They 
require to be well cultivated in order to secure large roots. Sow 
in October for winter and spring use, and in January and Feb- 
ruary for summ ‘rT. 

Large London Flag, is the most desirable kind, and that 
most eenerally grown. 
Large Carentan, This is a new French variety which 
grows to a very large size. 


LETTUCE. 


LAITUE (Fr.), LATTICH (Ger.], LECHUGA (Sp.) 
HARLY CABBAGE OR WHITE BUTTER- | WHITE Paris Coss. 


HEAD. LARGE INDIA CURLED. 
IMPROVED ROYAL CABBAGE. PERPIGNAN 
BROWN DuTCH CABBAGE. IMPROVED LARGE PASSION, 


DRUMHEAD CABBAGE. 


Lettuce is sown here during the whole year by the market- 
gardener. Of course it takes a good deal of labor to produce 
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this vegetable during our hot summer months. For directions 
how to sprout the seed duritig that time, see ‘‘ Work for June.” 
The ricner and better the ground the larger the head will be. 
No finer Lettuce are grown any where than in New Orleans during 
fall and Spring. The seed should be sown broad cast, and, when 
large enough, planted out in rows a foot apart, and from eight to 
ten inches apart in the rows. Some kinds grow larger than 
others, for instance Butterhead will not require as much space as 
Drumhead or Perpignan. 

Early Cabbage or White But- 
ter. An early variety forming a solid 
head, but not quite so large as some 
others. Itis the best kind for family use, 
to sow during fall and early spring, as it 
is very early and of good flavor. Early Cabbage or White Butter. 


= 


Improved Roya! Cabbage Lettuce. 
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White Paris Coss Lettuce. Perpignan Lettuce. 


Improved Royal Cabbage. This is the most popular 
variety in this State. Heads light green, of large size, and 
about two weeks later than the White Butter. It is very tender 
crisp, can be sown later in the spring than the foregoing kind, 
and does not run into seed so quickly. 

Brown Dutch Cabbage. A very hardy kind, forms a 


Drumhead Cabbage. An 
excellent spring variety forming 
large heads, the outer leaves 
curled. 


White Paris Coss. This 
is very popular with the New 
Orleans market-gardeners, as it 
is the favorite with the French 
population. It grows to perfec- 
eee — tion and forms large, fine heads, 
ig ee particularly in the spring of the 
Drumhead Cabbage Lettuce. year. 
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Large India Curled. A variety highly esteemed in the 
North for summer planting, but very little cultivated here. 

Perpignan, A fine German variety which forms large 
light green heads and which stands the heat better than the 
Royal. Itis much cultivated for the market, as it thrives well 
when sown during the latter end of spring. 

Improved Large Passion. This is a large Cabbage 
Lettuce from California; it attains a large size, grows slowly, but 
heads very hard. It does better here during late autumn and 
winter than in summer, as it cannot stand the heat. Jf sown late 
in the fall and transplanted during winter, it grows to very large 
heads, hard and fim. It is the kind shipped from here in the 
spring. 

MELON:.—Musk oR CANTELOUPE, 


MELON (Fr.), MELONE (Ger.), MELON (Sp.) 


NETTED NUTMEG. EARLY WHITE JAPAN, 
NETTED CITRON. PERSIAN OR CASSABA, 
PINE APPLE. Nrw ORLEANS MARKET. 


Melons require a rich sandy loam. If the ground is not rich 
enough a couple of shovels full of rotted manure should be mixed 
into each hill, which ought to be from five to six feet apart; drop 
ten or twelve seeds, and when the plants have two or three rough 
leaves, thin ont to three or four plants. Canteloupes are cultiva- 
ted very extensively in the neighborhood of New Orleans, and 
the quality is very fine; far superior to those raised in the North. 
Some gardeners plant during February and cover with boxes, 
the same as described for Cucumbers. When Melons are ripen- 
ing too much rain will impair the flavor of the fruit. 

Netted Nutmeg Melon. Small oval melon, roughly 
netted, early and fine flavor. 

Netted Citron Canteloupe. This variety is larger than 
the foregoing kind; it is more rounded in shape, medium size, 
and roughly netied. 

Pine Apple Canteloupe. A medium sized early variety, 
oval in shape, and of very fine flavor. 

Early White Japan Canteloupe. An early kind, of 
creamish white color, very sweet, and of medium size. 

Persian or Cassaba. A large variety of oval shape, del- 
icate flavor. The rind of this kind is very thin, which is a dis- 
advantage in handling, and prevents it from being planted for 
the market. Very fine for family use. 

New Orleans Market, A large species of the citron kind. 
It is extensively grown for this market; large in size, very roughly 
netted, and of luscious flavor; different altogether from the North- 
ern Netted Citron, which is earlier, but not so fine in flavor, and 
not half the size as the variety grown here. Small varieties of 
melons will improve in size if cultivated here for a number of 
years, and if care is taken that no Cucumbers, Squashes, Gourds 
or Pumpkin are cultivated in the vicinity. If the best and earli- 
est specimens are selected for seed, in three or four years the fruit 
will be large and fine. 
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Nore.—The above cut represents the New Orleans Melon; it has been taken froma 
common specimen grown by oneof my customers, who raises the seed of this variety for me. 


MELON— WATER. 
MELON D’EAU (Fr.), WASSERMELONE (Ger.), SANDIA (Sp.) 


MOUNTAIN SWEET. | ORANGE WATER, 
MOUNTAIN SPROUT. | RaTtTLE SNAKF, 
IMPROVED GIPSEY. CUBAN QUEEN. 
IcE-CREAM (White seeded. ) | 


Water Melon will grew and produce in places where Cante- 
loupe will not do well. The soil for this plant should be ight and 
sandy. Plant in hills about eight feet apart, eight to twelve seeds 
ina hill; when the plants are wellup thin out to three. The 
plants should be hoed cften, and the ground between hills kept 
clean till the vines touch. 


Mountain Sweet Water Melon. 


ee 
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Improved Gipsey Melon. 
Mountain Sweet Water. Thisis avery popular variety, 

is of oblong shape, flesh bright scarlet and of good flavor. It is 

very productive. 

Mountain Sprout Water, Thisis similar in shape to the 
foregoing variety, but rather later. It is hght green with irregu- 
lar stripes of dark green. Flesh bright scarlet. 

Improved Gipsey. This is a lately introduced variety 
which has become the favorite of the mardet-gardeners. It is 
very large, oblong and of adark green color, striped and mottled 
with light green. Flesh scarlet, and of delicious flavor. This 
is without any exception the best market variety. 

Fee-Cream. (WHIEE SEEDED.) A medium sized variety 
of excellent quality. It is early and very productive. Being 
thin in the rind it is not so well adapted for the market as the 
other kinds; notwithstanding this, it is grown exclusively by 
some for that purpose, on account of its earliness. It has come 
into general cultivation more and more every year, as it is very 
sweet, and sells readily 1a the market. 

Orange Water, Quite a distinct variety from the others. 
The rind can be peeled off the same as the skin af an orange. It 
is of medium size, fair quality. Very little cultivated. 

Rattle Snake. An old Southern variety which has come 
into notice since a few years; it is of large size the green not 
quite so dark as the Gipsey, but the stripes larger; fine market 
variety.. The past season, when other varieties failed, it stood 
the wet weather well, and sold more readily than others, not hay- 
ing been injured in looks. It stands transportation better than 
any other; has become the standard market variety, and taken 
the place of the Mountain Sweet and Mountain Sprout, which 
were planted in former years. 
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Cuban Queen. A striped variety highly recommended by 
Northern seedsmen, said to reach from fifty to seventy pounds. 
Sweet and of delicate flavor. 


MUSTARD. 
MOUTARDE (Fr.), SENF (Ger.), Mostaza (Sp.) 
WHITE OR YELLOW SEEDED | LARGRLEAVED. 


This is grown to quite an extent in the Southern States, and 
is sown broad-cast during fall, winter andspring. 1t may be used 
the same as spinach, or ‘boiled with meat as greens. The white 
or Yellow Seeded is very little cultivated and is used chiefly for 
medical purposes, or pickling. The Largeleaved or Curled has 
black seed, a distinct kind from the Northern or European va- 
riety. The seed is raised in Louisiana. It makes very large 
leaves; cultivated more and more every year. 


NASTURTIUM. 
CAPUCINE(Fr.), INDIANISCHE KRESSE (Ger.), CAPUCHINA (Sp-) 
TAL. | DWARF. 
Not cultivated here, except for ornament. 
OKRA. 
TALL GROWING. DWARF. 


This is a highly esteemed vegetable in the South, and no gar- 
den, whether small or large, is without it. It is used in making 
“Gumbo,” a dish the Creoles of Louisiana know how to prepare 
better ee any other people. It is also boiled in salt and water, 
and served with vinegar as a salad, and is considered a very 
wholesome dish. Should not be planted before the ground is 
warm in spring, as the seeds are apt to rot. Sow in drils, which 
ought to be two to three feet apart, and when up, thin out, and 
leave one or two plants every twelve or fifteen inches. 


Tall Growing Okra. 


| 
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Long White, Thisis the most tender of any kind, in shape 
the same as the ‘tall Growing, but the pods are of a very light 
green color. 

Tall Growing. This is the variety most cultivated here. 
The pods are long, round towards the end, and keep longer tender 
than the square podded kind. 

Dwarf, Cultivated only as being earlier than the former 
kind. The pods are short, thick and ribbed, and not so nice in 
appearance as the Tall Growing variety. 


ONION. 
ONION (Fr.), ZWIEBEL (Ger. ), CEBOLLA (Sp.) 
YELLOW DUTCH OR STRASSBURG. WHITE, OR SILVER SKIN. 
LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD. CREOLE. 

The Onion is one of the most important vegetables, and is 
grown to a large extent in Louisiana. Hundreds of barrels are 
shipped in spring from here to the Western and Northern States. 
There is one peculiar feature about raising Onions here, and that 
is they can only be raised from Southern, or so-called Creole seed. 
No seed from North, West, or any part of Europe, will produce a 
merchantable Onion in the South. When the crop of Creole seed 
is a failure, and they are scarce, they will bring a good price, and 
have been sold as high as ten dollars a pound, when at the same 
time Northern seed could be had for one-fourth of that price. 
Northern raised seed can be sown to be used green, but as we 
have Shalots here which grow during the whole autumn and 
winter, and multiply very rapidly, the sowing of seed for green 


4 Louisiana Creole Onion. 
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onions is not profitable. Seed should be sown from the middle 
of September to the end of October; if sown sooner too many 
will throw up seed stalks. They are generally sown broad-cast, 
and when the size of a goose quill transplanted into rows one to 
two feet apart, and about five inches in the rows. Onions are 
different, in regard to rotation, from other vegetables; they do 
best if raised on the same ground for a succession of years. The 
past season has been unfavorable to mature Creole Onion seed, and 


I have not been able to fill orders. 


The price of Onions has been 


good, and it is expected to be good next spring, owning to the dry 
weather North and West, and it is hoped that a good profit will 
be made by those who are in the cultivation of this vegetable. 

Yellow Dutch or Strassburg. A brownish yellow 
Onion, flat and of good size in the North, but does not bulb here. 

Large Red Wethersfield. This is the favorite kind in 
the East, but does not answer here, except to be used green. 

White, or Silver Skin, A mild variety of the same shape 
as the Strassburg. This variety is more apt to make a small onion 
here than the two foregoing kinds are. 

Louisiana, or Creole Onion, This is generally of a 
light red color, darker than the Strassburg, and lighter in color 
than the Wethersfield. The seed I have been Selling, of this 
kind, for a number of years, has been raised on Bayou Lafourche, 
and never has failed to make fine large Onions. 


NEW ITALIAN ONIONS. 


New Queen, This is a medium sized white variety from 
Italy, very early and flat; can be sown as late as February, and 
good sized bulbs will yet be obtained. It is of mild flavor and 
very fine when boiled and dressed for the table. It can not be 


too ‘highly recommended. 


Giant Rocea. Another Italian variety of Globular shape; 


brownish skin, and of very mild 


flavor. Itis not quite as early 


as the White Queen, but if sown early in spring will attain a 
good size. The new crop of seed of these two varieties can not 
be had here before end of October. I should recommend to sow 
the seeds thinly in drills, so that they need not to be transplanted. 
I tried another Italian variety, the Neapolitan Marzagole, but did 


not find it as good as the Queen. 
the former. 
Giant Red Bermuda, 


it is white, but not as early as 


Globular in shape, of brownish 


color, darker than the Rocca, otherwise similar. I will offer some 
other varieties next year, Red Tripoli and Pale Red Etna; the 
latter is flat, very early and keeps well. I have made arrange- 


ments to have new crop oi seed 


here in September, the proper 


time to sow Onion, and if the Creole Onion Seed should fail again. 
I recommend to sow any of the above kinds, but particularly the 


‘¢Pale Red Etna.” 


These Italian varieties are the first I ever saw bulb here, and 
they will be valuable when the crop of Creole Onion seed should 
fail. The seed I offer are imported directly from Italy, and can 


be relied upon as being genuine, 


Give them a trial. 
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SHALOTS. 


ECHALLOTTE (Fr.), SCHALOTTEN (Ger. ), 


A small sized Onion which grows inclumps. It is generally 
grown in the South, and used in its green state for soups, stews, 
etc. There are two varieties, the Red and White; the latter va- 
riety is the most popular. In the fall of the year the bulbs are 
divided and set out in rows a foot apart, and four to six inches in 
the rows, They grow and multiply very fast, and can be divided 
during winter and set out again. Late in spring, when the tops 
vecome dry, they have to be taken up, thoroughly dried, and 
stored in a dry, airy place. 


PARSLEY, 
PERSIL (Fr. ), PETERSILLIE (Ger.), PERJIL (Sp.)} 
PLAIN LEAVED. IMPROVED GARNISHING. 


DOUBLE CURLED. 

Parsley can be sown during the fall from August to October, 
and during spring, from end of January to end of April. Itis 
generally sown broad-cast. 

Plain Leaved. This is the kind raised for the New Or- 
leans market. 

Double Curled, The leaves of this variety are curled. It 
has the same flavor as the other kind, but is not so popular. 

Improved Garnishing. This is the best kind to orna- 
ment a dish; has the same flavor as the other kinds, 


PARSNIP, 
PANAIS (Fr.), PASTINAKE (Ger.), PASTINACA (Sp.) 
HOLLOW CROWN, OR SUGAR. 

Should be sown in deep, mellow soil, deeply spaded, as the 
roots are long, in drills twelve to eighteen inches apart; when 
the plants are three inches high thin out to three inches apart in 
the row. Sow from September to November for wiuter, and J an- 
nary to March for spring and summer crops. 

The Hallow Crown, or Sugar, is the kind generally cul- 
tivated; it possesses all the good qualities for which other, va- 
rieties are recommended. 


PEAS, 
Pols (Fr.), ERBSE (Ger.), GUISANTE (Sp. 
EARLIEST. 


LAXTon’s ALPHA, 3 feet. 
AMERICAN WONDER, (New.-) 


ExtTrA EARLY, 24 feet. 
EARLY WASHINGTON, 3 feet. 
EARLY TOM THUMB, 1 foot. 


SECOND CROP. 
BisHOP’s DwarF LONG Pop, 1} feet. MCLEAN’s LITTLe GEM, 14 feet. 
CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, 5 feet. LAXTON’S Aang 1c LONG Pop, 3 feet. 
McLean’s ADVANCER, 3 feet. EKUGENI#, 3 feat. 

GENERAL CROP. 
DwarRrFf Brut IMPERIAL, 3 feet. LarGE WHITE Marrowrat, 4 feet. 


Royat DWARF MARROW, 3 feet. DwakF SuGar, 24 feet. 
BLAacK EYED Marroweat, 4 feet. TALL SuGaR, 6 feet. 
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Peas are a fine vegetable, and therefore are very generally 
cultivated. Itis best to plant in ground manured the previous 
year, else they will make more vines than peas. As a general 
thing the dwarf kinds require richer ground than the tall grow- 
ing varieties. Marrowfat Peas planted in rich ground will not 
bear well, but they produce finely in sandy, light soil. 

The Extra Early, Tom Thumb, or Laxton’s Alpha will not 
produce a large crop without being in rich ground. Peas have 
to be planted in drills two inches deep and from two to three feet 
apart, according to the height they may grow. Tom Thumb can 
be planted one foot apart, whereas White Marrowfat or Champion 
of England require three feet. The Extra Karly, Alpha and Tom 
Thumb can be planted during August and September for fall. 
During November and December we plant the Marrowfats; Jan- 
uary and February, as late as March, all kinds can be planted, 
but for the latter month only the earliest varieties should be used, 
as the late varieties will get mildewed before they bring a crop. 
Peas will bear much better if some brush or rods are stuck in 
the drills to support them, except ry; 
the very dwarf kinds. eee é 

Extra Early. This is the 
earliest Pea cultivated ; very pop- 
ular with the small market gar- 
deners here, who have rich 
grounds. It is very productive 
and good flavored. The stock I 
sell is as good as any sold in the 
country, not surpassed by any, no 
matter whose name is put before 
‘¢ Hixtra Harly.” 

Karly Washington, Har- 
ly May or Frame, which are 
all nearly thesame thing; isabout 
ten days later than the Hxtra 
Early. Itis very productive and 
keeps longer in bearing than the 
foregbing kind. Pods a little 
smaller. Very popular about New 
Orleans, 

Tom Thumb. Very dwarf 
and quite productive. Can be 
cultivated in rows a foot apart ; 
requires no branches or sticks. 

Laxton’s Alpha, This is 
a variety of recent introduction ; 
it is the earliest wrinkled variety 
in cultivation ; of delicious flavor 
and very prolific. This variety 
deserves to be recommended to 
all who like a first class pea. It 
will come into general cultivation & & 
when better known. Extra‘ Early Peas. 
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American Wonder. (New.) A wrinkled pea of dwarf 
growth, 10 to 12 inches; it is prolific, early and of fine quality ; 
it comes in after the Extra Early. 

Bishop’s Dwarf Long Pod. An early dwarf variety, 
very stout and branching, requires no sticks, but simply the earth 
drawn round the roots. It is very productive and of excellent 
quality. 

Champion of England. A green, wrinkled variety of 
very fine flavor; not profitable for the market, but recommended 
for family use. 

MecLean’s Advancer, This is another green wrinkled 
variety, about two weeks earlier than the foregoing kind. 

McLean’s Little Gem. A dwarf, wrinkled variety, of 
recent introduction. It is early, very prolific and of excellent 
flavor. Requires no sticks. 

Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod. A green marrow pea of 
good quality. Pods are long and well filled. It is second early, 
can be recommended for the use of market-gardeners, being very 
prolific. 

Eugenie. <A white, wrinkled variety, of fine flavor; it is 
of the same season as the Advancer. Cannot be too highly re- 
commendedfor family use. 

Dwarf Blue Imperial. A very good bearer if planted 
early; pods are large and well filled. 

Royal Dwarf Marrow. Similar to the large Marrowfat, 
but of dwarf habit. 

Black Myed Marrowfat. This kind is planted more for 
the market than any other. It is very productive, and when 
young, quite tender. Grows about four feet high. 

Large White Marrowfat. Similar to the last variety, 
except that it grows about two feet taller, and is less productive. 

Dwarf Sugar. A variety where the whole pod can be 
used, after the string is drawn off from the back of the pod. 
Three feet high. 

Tali Sugar, has the same qualities as the foregoing kind, 
only grows taller and the pods are somewhat larger. Neither of 
these two varieties are very popular here. 


THE PEA BUG. 


All peas grown near Philadelphia have small holes in them, 
caused by the sting of the Pea Bug, while the pod is formiug, 
when it deposits its eggin it. Later the insect perfects itself and 
comes out of the dry pea, leaving the hole. 

The germ of the pea is never destroyed, and they grow equally 
as well as those without holes. Market-gardeners in this neigh- 
borhood who have been planting the Extia Early Peas for 
years, will not take them witkout holes, and consider these a 


trade mark. 
FIELD OR COW PEAS. 


There are a great many varieties of Cow Peas, different in 
color and growth. They are planted mostly for fertilizing pur- 
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poses; that is sown broad-cast, and when a good stand and of 
sufficient height, they are plowed under. The Clay Pea is the 
most popular. There areseveral varieties, called crowders, which 
do not grow as tall as the others, but produce a great many 
pods, which are used green, the same as snap-beans. and if dried, 
like dried beans, They make a very good dish. The crowders 
are of an oblong shape, almost pointed at one end; they are on 
an average larger than the other Field Peas. Lady Peas are 
small, white, with a black eye; they are generally planted be- 
tween corn, so that they can run uponit. Dry, they are consid- 
ered the very best variety for cooking. | 


PEPPER, 
PIMENT (Fr.), SPANISCHER PFEFFER (Ger.), PIMENTO (Sp.) 


BELL OR BULL NOSE. LonG RED CAYENNE. 
SWEET SPANISH MONSTROUS. RED CHERRY. 


Peppers are tender and require to be raised in the hot-bed. 
Seed should be sownin January, and when large enough trans- 
planted into the ground in rows from one and a half to two feet 
apart, and afoot to afoot anda half in the rows. There are 
more Peppers raised here than in other sections of the country ; 
the hot varieties are used for seasoning and making pepper 
sauce; the mild variety is highly esteemed for salad. Care 
should be taken not to grow different kinds close together, as 
they mix very readily. 


Sweet Spanish, or Mon- 
strous. A very popular variety, 
and much cultivated, and used for 
salad. It is very mild, grows to a 
large size, tapering towards the 
end. : 


Bell or Bull Nose. Is a 
large oblong variety which is not 
sweet or mild, as thought by some. 
The seeds are very hot. Used for 
pickling. 


Long Red Cayenne. Is 
very hot and pungent. Cultivated 
here and used for pepper sauce and 
seasoning purposes, 


Red Cherry, A small, 
roundish variety, very hot and pro- 
ductive. 


Sweet Spanish, or Monstrous. 
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Red Cherry. Long Red Cayenne. 
POTATOES. 


PoMME DE TERRE (Fr.), KARTOFFEL (Ger.) 
EXTRA EaRLY VERMONT. 


EARLY ROSE. 


JACKSON WHITE. SNOWFLAKE. 
BREESB’S PEERLESS. BEAUTY OF HEBRON. 
BREESE’S PROLIFIC. | WHITE ELEPHANT, 
RUSSETS. 


Potatoes thrive and produce best in a light, dry but rich soil. 
Well decomposed stable manure is the best, but if it cannot be 
had, cotton seed meal, bone dust, or any other fertilizer should be 
used to make the ground richenough. If the ground was planted 
the fall previous with Cow Peas which were plowed under, it will 
be in good condition for potatoes. Good sized tubers should be 
selected for planting, which can be cut in pieces not too small; 
each piece ought to contain at least threeeyes. Plant in drills 
from two to three feet apart, according to the space and how to 
be cultivated afterwards. For field culture two and a half to 
three feet apart; for garden two feet will answer. We plant po- 
tatoes here from end of December to end of March, but the surest 
time is about the first of February. If planted early they should 
be planted deeper than if planted late, and billed up as they grow. 
If potatoes are planted shallow and not hilled soon, they will suf- 
fer more, if caught by a late frost, than if planted deep and hilled 
up well. Harly pot«toes have not the same value here as in the 
North, as the time of planting is so long, and very often the first 
planting get cut down by a frost, and a later planting, which may 
just be peeping through the ground, will escape and produce in 
advance of the first planted. A faircrop of potatoes can be raised 
here, if planted in August; if the Autumn is not too dry they will 
bring nice tubers by end of November. They should not be cut 
if planted at this time uf the year, but planted whole. Potatoes 
from those raised in spring can be used for seed purposes. They 
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should be put in a moist place before planting, so they may 


sprout. The early varieties are preferable for this time of planting. 

I have been handling several thousand barrels of potatoes 
every Season for planting, and make seed potatoes a speciaity. 
The potatoes I sell are Eastern grown, which, as every one inter- 
ested in potato culture knows, are superior ard preferable to 
Western grown. lEHleven years ago I introduced the Peerless 
Potato here. I then only received ten barrels, as the price was 
high; but seeing the fine qualities of the same, and finding it to 
suit our climate, I contracted the foliowing year for a considerable 
lot, and urged my customers to plant them. No one has been 
disappointed in the result. It was during the same year that 
amongst a lot of Jackson Whites sent out here from New York, 
there were one hundred barrels of Peerless Potatoes. Merchants 
are not very particular in regard to name, and they were sold for 
Goodrich, Jackson Whites, or anything else they resembled. 
They are well known now, and the kind mostly planted. { brought 
out six years ago the Extra Early Vermont, Brownell’s Beauty, 
and Compton’s Surprise. The letter variety [ have discarded; 
it is not salable on account of its purplish color. Five years ago 
the Snowflake was the sensation. 


After another year’s trial I have discarded the Browell’s 
Beauty. itis of very good quality, productive, but not salable 
in the market on account of color, which resembles the Russet, 
one of tbe most common potatoes rec-ived here from the West. 
I have bad six other new varieties under trial, but did not find 
anything to justify the high price asked for them for our section. 
The Alpha is a fine white early kind, but not productive. Ruby 
and other varieties are pinkish, which always is an ebjection for 
this market. These faney prices for new potatoes do not pay 
here, aS we can keep none over for seed, and any person raising 
for ihe market would not realize a cent more for a new fancy vari- 
ety per barrel, than for a barrel of good Peerless or Early Rose. 
Harliness is no consideration, as we plant from December to end 
of March. Somebody may plant Harly Rose in December ana 
another in Hebruary, and those planted in February come to 
the market first; depends entirely upon the season. If late frosts 
set in, early planted potatoes will be cut down, and those just com- 
ing out of the ground will not be hurt. The Jackson Whife has 
given but little satisfaction this and last year, except in cases 
where planted very early. The yield was very good, but the 
quality poor and very knotty. Perh>ps this was the fault of the 
Season. Itis hardly planted any more for the market. Up to 
now the Peerless is the standard variety. Among the new kinds 
I bave tried, I find the White Elephant to be a fine potato. It is 
avery strong grower, tubers oblong, very productive, good 
quality and fiavor. It is late and will come in at the end of the 
season if planted with the earlier varieties.. So far the price has 
been too high, but expect this year to have some to sell. . 


Early Rose. This is, without any doubt, the best pot to 
for the table. Itis oval, very sha!low-eyed, pink-skinned, very 
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dry and mealy when boiled. It has not become as popular as it 
deserves as a market variety, «8 pink or red potatoes do not sell 
so well here as the white kinds. This variety should not be 
planted too soon, from the fact that they make small stalks, and 
if cut down by frost, they suffer more than other varieties. No 
bettvr potato for family use. Every one who plants ought to 
plant some of this variety, but they want rich, light soil to grow 
to perfection. 

sackson White, Thisis a very popular kind here in New 
Orleans, aud before the Peerless was introduced it was the lead- 
ing potato. It is not quite so early as the Peerless. It is white, 
has « great many eyes, and is of very good quality. When grown 
here it gets smoother than when produced in the East. It keeps 
well, and during wet seasons rots less than any other variety. AJ- 
|} most out of cultivation. 
1| . Breese’s Peerless. Only eight years since this variety was |} 
#| introduced, yet at present it is the leading variety for market as 
4| wellas for family use. Skin dull white, sometimes slightly rus- 
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setited; eyes few and shallow, round, occasionally oblong; grows 
to a large size, very productive and earlier than the Jackson 
White. As white potatoes are more salable than pinkish kinds, 
and as this variety is handsome in appearance, and of good qual- 
ity, 1t has become the general favorite in this section. 

Breese’s Prolific, This is another new sort. The vines 
are short, tubers from medium to large, very regular and very 
smooth. Skin dull white, slightly russetted; eyes shallow and 
pinkish; flesh white, very mealy and of fine quality; not quite 
S0 productive here as the foregoing kind. 

Russets. This kind is still planted by some. It is round, 
redish and slightly russetted. Eyes deep and many. Very pro- 
ductive, but not so fine a quality as some others. If the season 
is dry it will do well, but in a wet season, this variety will rot 
quicker than any other. 
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Extra Early Ver- 
mont. Very similar 
to the Early Rose, but 
of astronger growth; 
a little earlier, and the 
tubers are more uni- 
form and larger. It is 
an excellent table va- 
riety. 

Snowflake. This 
is a very early variety. 
Tubers good medium 
size; elongated, very 
uniform and quite pro. B= 
ductive. Hyesflaton & 
the body of the tuber, 
but compressed on the 
seed end. Skin white, 
fiesh very fine grained, 
and when boiled snow. & 
white. 

Beauty of He- & 
bron. I have tried 
this variety very thor- 
oughly, and have 
found it all that it has 
been represented. It 
is earlier than the Ear- 
ly Rose, which resem- 
bles it very much, be- 
ing a little lighter ard 
more russetted in col- 
or. Itis very produe- 
tive and of excellent 
table quality, more 


meaty than the Early eae as 
Rose. Extra Early Vermont. 


White Elephant. This variety has given entire satis- 
faction the past season, the tubers are large and of excellent 
quality, planted alongside of the Peerless it produced fully one- 
third more than that variety. spect to have a supply this year. 


THE .SWEET:POTATRS: 


Convolvulus batatas. 


The Sweet Potato is next to corn the most important food 
crop in the South. They are a wholesome and nutritious diet, 
good for man and beast. Though cultivated to a limited extent 
on the sandy lands of New Jersey and some of the middle States, 
it thrives best on the light rich lands of the South, which bring 
their red and golden fruits to greatest perfection under the benign 
rays of a southern sun. Itis a plant of a warm climate, a child 
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of the sun, much more nutritious than the Irish Potato on account 
of the great amount of saccharine matter it contains, and no south- 
ern table should be found without it from the first day of August 
till the last day of May. Some plant early in spring the potato 
itself in the prepared ridges, and cut the vine from the potato 
when large enough, and plant them out; others start the potatoes 
in a bed prepared expressly for that purpose, and slip off the 
Sprouts as they come up, and set these out. The latter method 
will produce the earliest potatoes, others who set out the vines, 
say that they make the largest tubers. In preparing the land the 
soil should be thoroughly pulverized, the ridges laid off about 
five feet apart, well drawn up and rather flat on top. If every- 
thing is ready and time for planting has arrived do not wait for 
a rain, make a paste of clay and cow maaure, in this dip the roots 
of the slips and press the earth firmly around them. Old slips are 
more tenacious of life than young ones, and will under these cir- 
cumstances answer best. Watering afterwards, if dry weather 
continues, of course, will be beneficial. Otherwise plant your 
vines or slips just before or after arain. Two feet apart in the 
row is considered a good distance. The ridges should never be 
disturbed by a plow from the time they are made until the pota- 
toes are ready to be dug. 

Scrape off the grass and young weeds with the hoe and pull 
up the large ones by hand. Crab grass is peculiarly inimical to 
the sweet potato and should be kept carefully out of the patch. 
The vines should never be allowed to take root between the rows. 
Sweet potatoes should be dug before a heavy frost occurs; a very 
light one will do no harm. The earth should be dry enough to 
keep it from sticking to ths potatoes. The old fashioned potato 
bank is the best arrangement for keeping them, the main points 
being a dry place and ventilation, Varieties generally cultivated 
in the South. 


The Yam. ‘Taking into consideration quality and produc- 
tiveness the Yam stands at the head of the list. Frequently 
when baked, the saccharine matter in the shape of candy will be 
seen hanging to them in strings. Skin and flesh yellow, and 
very sweet. Without a doubt, the best potato for family use. 


Southern Queen. Very similar to the former, but 
smoother, the tubers having no veins or very few. 


Shanghai or California Yam, This is the earliest 
variety we have. frequently, under favorable circumstances, giv- 
ing good sized tubers two months after planting the vine. Very 
productive, having given 300 bushels per acre when planted 
early and on rich land. Is almost the only kind cultivated for 
the New Orleans market. Skin dull white or yellow, flesh white, 
dry and mealy, in large specimens frequently stringy. 


There are some other varieties of Sweet Potatoes highly 
prized in the West, but are not appreciated here. The Red and 
Yellow Nansemond are of fine quality and productive, but will 
not sell so well as the California Yam when taken to market. 
For home consumption they are fine, and deserve to be cultivated. 
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PUMPKIN. 


POTIRON (Fr.), KUERBISS (Ger.), CALABAZA (Sp.). 


KENTUCKY FIELD. | CaSHAW CROOK NECK. 
LARGE CHEESE. | 


Are generally grown in the field, with the exception of the 
Cashaw, which is planted in the garden; but great care must be 
taken rot to have them close to Squashes or Melons, as they will 
mix and spoil the quality of the same. Plantin hills from eight 
to twelve feet apart. 


Kentucky Field. Large round, soft shell, salmon color, 
very productive; best for stock. 


Large Cheese. This is of a bright orange, sometimes 


salmon color, fine grained and used for the table or for stock 
feeding. 


Cashaw (Creek Neck). This is very extensively culti- 
vated in the South for table use. There are two kinds, one all 
yellow and the other green striped with light yellow color. The 
latter is the preferable kind; the fiesh is fine grained, yellow 
and very sweet. -It keeps well. This variety takes the place 
here of the Winter Squashes, which are very little cultivated. 


RADISH. 
RADIES, RAVE (Fr.), RADIES, RETTIG (Ger..), RABANO (Sp. ) 


EARLY LONG SCARLET. | WHITE SUMMER TURNIP. 
EARLY SCARLET TURNIP. | SCARLET HALF LONG FRENCH. 
YELLOW SUMMER TURNIP. BLACK SPANISH (Winter. ) 
EARLY SCARLET OLIVE SHAPED. | CHINESE ROSE ( Winter.) 


This is a very popular vegetable, and grown to a large ex- 
tent. The ground for radishes should be rich and mellow. The 
early small varieties can be sown broad-cast among other crops, 
such as beets, peas, spinach, or where lettuce has been trans- 
planted. Early varieties are sown in this section the whole 
year, but during summer they require frequent watering to 
make them grow quickly. The Yellow and White Summer Tur- 
nip are best for planting during the summer months. The Half 
Long Seariet French is the only red kind raised for the New Or- 
leans market, and all the other cities in the United States taken 
together do not use aS many of that one variety as New Orleans 
does. Ihave svld nearly two thousand pounds of the seed per 
annum for the last twelve years. 


Early Long Searlet. This is avery desirable variety, it 
is of a bright scarlet color, short top, and very brittle. ~ . 
Early Seariet Turnip. A small, round variety, the fa- 
vorife kind for family use. Itis very early, crisp and mild when 
young. 
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Scarlet Half Long French. Barly Scarlet Turnip. 


' Yellow Summer Turnip. This stands the heat better 
than the foregoing kinds. It is of an oblong shape, yellow, rus- 
setted on the top. It should be sown very thinly. Best adapted 
for summer and fall sowing. 

Early Searlet Olive Shaped. This is similar to the 
Half Long French, but shorter, and not quite so bright in color. 
It is early and of good quality. Top short. 
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White Summer Turnip. This is a summer and fall va- 
riety. Oblong in shape, skin white, stands the heat, well, but is 
not much used. 3 

Searlet Half Long French. This is the most popular 
Radish for the market. Itis of a bright scarlet color, and when 
well grown from two to three inches long, very brittle and tender. 

Black Spanish. (WINTER.) This is sown during fall and 
early winter. It is oval in shape, very solid and stends consider- 
able cold weather without being hurt. It can be sown broad-east 
between Turnips, or planted in rows a foot apart, and thinned out 
from three to four inches in the rows. 

Chinese Rose. (WINTER). This is of a half long shape, 
bright.rose color. It is as hardy as the last described kind, but 


not so popular. 
ROQUETTE, 
ROQUETTE (Fr.) 
Sown from September to March. It is used asa s>lad, re- 
sembling the Cress in taste. 
SALSIFY, OR OYSTER PLANT. 


SALSIFIS (Fr.), HAFERWURZEL (Ger.), OSTRA VEGETAL (Sp.) 


A vegetable which ought to be more 
cultivated than it is. It is prepared in dif- 
ferent ways. It partakes of the flavor of 
oysters. It should be sown in the fall of 
the year; not later than November. The * 
ground ought to be manured the spring 
previous, and deeply spaded up, and well 
pulverized. Sow in drills about ten inches 
apart, and thin out to three to four inches 
in the rows. 


SPINACH. 
EPINARD (Fr,), SprnaT (Ger.), ESPINAGO (Sp.) 


EXTRA LARGE LEAVED SAVOY. 
BrRoAaD LEAVED FLANDERS. 


A great deal of this is raised for the 
New Orleans market. It is very popular. 
Sown from September to end of March, If 
the fallis dry and hot, it is useless to sow 
it, as the seeds require moisture and cool 
nights to make them come up. The richer 
the ground the larger the leaves. 

Extra Large Leaved Savoy. The 
leaves of this variety are large. thick and 
a little curled. Very good for family use. 
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Salsify or Oyster Plant. 
Broad Leaved Flanders. This is the standard variety, 
both for market and family use. Leaves large, broad and very 
succulent. 
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SORREL, 


OSEILLE (Fr.), SAUERAMPFER (Ger.), ACEDERA (Sp.) 


Planted in drills a foot apart, during the fall of the year; and 
thinned out to three to four inches in the drills. Sorrel is used 


for various purposes in the kitchen. It is used the same as Spin- 


ach; also, in soups and as a salad. 


SQUASH. 


CourRGE (Fr.), KUERBISS (Ger. ), CALABAZA TONTANERA (Sp.) 
EARLY BUSH, OR PATTY PAN. LONDON VEGETABLE MARROW. 
LonG GREEN, OR SUMMER CROOK- THE HUBBARD. 

NECK, Boston Marrow. 

Sow during March in hills from three to four feet apart, six 
to eight seeds. When well up, thin them out to three of the 
strongest plants. For a succession they can be planted as late 
as June. Some who protect by boxes plant as soon as the first 
of February, but it is best to wait till the ground gets warm. 
When it is time to plant Corn, it is time to plant Squash. 


Early Bush or Patty Pan. Long Green or Summer Crook-Neéck. The Hubbard. 


Early Bush, or Patty Pan. Is the earliest and the only 
popular kind here, All other varities are very little cultivated, 
as the Cashaw Pumpkin, the striped variety, takes their place. 
It is of dwarfish habit, grows bushy aud does not take much room. 

Long Green, or Summer Crook-Neck. This is a 
very strong grower, and continues in bearing longer than the first 
named kind. It is of good quality, but not so popular. 

London Vegetable Marrow. <A Huropean variety, 
very little cultivated here. It grows to a good size and 4s very 
dry. Color, whitish with a yellow tinge. 

The Hubbard. This is a Winter Squash, very highly es- 
teemed in the East, but lrardly cultivated here. 

Boston Marrow. Cultivated to a large extent North and 
East for winter use, where it is used for custards, etc. It keeps 
for a long cime and is of excellent quality, but not esteemed here, 
as most peole consider the Southern grown Cashaw Pumpkin 
Superior to any Winter Squash. 
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TOMATC. 
TOMATE (Fr.), LIEBESAPFEL (Ger ), ToMATE Sp.) 


ExTraA EARLY DWARF RED, LARGE YELLOW. 
EARLY LARGE SMOOTH RED. ACME. (New.) 
TILDEN. PARAGON. New. 
TROPHY, (Selected. : 

Seed should be sown in January, in hot beds, or in boxes, 
which must be placed in a sbeitered spot, or near windows. In 
March they can be sown in the open ground. Tomatoes are gen- 
erally sown too thick, and become too crowded when two to three 
inches high, which makes the plants too thin and spindly. If 
they are transplanted when to to three inches high, about three 
inches apart each way, they will become short and sturdy, and 
will not suffer when planted out into the open ground. Piant 
them from three to four feet apart. Some varieties can be plant- 
ed closer; for instance, for the Extra Har'y, which is of very 


Selected Trophy. 
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dwarfish habit, two anda 
half feet apart is enough. 
They should be support- 
ed by stakes. When al- 
lowed to grow up wild, 
the fruit which touches 
the ground will rot. For 
a late or fall crop the 
seed should be sown to- 
wards the latter end of 
May and during June. 
Extra Early 
Dwarf. This is the 
earliest in cultivation. 
It is dwarfish in habit; 
fruit larger than the fol- 
lowing kind, and more 
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market variety it cannot be surpassed. 


| 
| 
flat; bright scarlet in color aud very productive. For an early 
| 
| 


Early Large Smooth Red. One of the earliest; medium 
size; Skin light scarlet; smooth and productive. 


| Tilden. This is the standard variety for family garden as 

| well as market. Itis of a good shape, brilliant scarlet, and from 
above medium to large in size. It keeps well and is planted for 
a general crop. 


| Selected Trophy. A very large, smooth Tomato, more 
solid and heavy than any other kind. I¢ is not quite as early as 
the Tilden. Has become a favorite variety. 

Large Yellow. This is similarin shape to thejLarge Red, 
but more solid. Not very popular. 


Acme. This is anew variety and the prettiest and most 
solid Tomato ever introduced. lt is of medium size, round and 
very smooth, a strong grower and a good and long bearer. They 
are the perfection of Tomatoes for family use, but will not answer 
for shipping purposes; the skin is too tender and cracks when 
fully ripe. Of all the varieties introduced none yet has surpassed 
this kind, when all qualities are brought into consideration. It 
does well about here where the ground is heavy. 


Paragon. This variety has lately come into notice. It is 
very solid, of a bright reddish crimson color, comes in about the 
same time as the Tilden, but is heavier in foliage, and protects 
its fruit. It is productive and keeps longin bearing. Well 
adapted for shipping. 


TURNIP. 


NAvVET (Fr.), RUEBE (Ger. ), NaBoO COMUN (Sp.) 


EARLY RED OR PURPLE TOP, | GOLDEN Balt. 
(strap-leaved). | AMBER GLOBE. 
EARLY WHITE FLAT DUTCH, EARLY PURPLE TOP MUNICH. 
(strap-leaved). PURPLE Top RUTA BaGa. 
LARGE WHITE GLOBE. IMPROVED RuTA BaGa. 
POMERIAN GLOBE. EXTRA EARLY WHITE FRENCH, OR 
WHITE SPRING. WHITE EGG TURNIP (new). 


YELLOW ABERDEEN. 


Turnips do best in new ground. When the soil has been 
worked long, it should receive a top dressing of land-plaster or 
| ashes. If stable manure is used the ground should be manured 
| the spring previous to sowing, so it may be well incorporated 
| with the soil. When fresh manure is used the turnips are apt to 
become speckled. Sow from end of July till October for fall and 
| winter, aud in January, February and March for spring and sum- 


| 
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Improved Purple Top Ruta Baga. Early Red or Purple Top, (strap-leaved). 


mer use. They are generally sown broad-cast, but the Ruta Baga 
should be sown in drills, or rather ridges, and should not be sown 
later than the end of August. The Golden Ball and Aberdeen 
not later than the end of September. The White Flat Dutch, 
Early Spring and Pomerian Globe are best for spring, but also 
good for autumn. 


Early White Flat Dutch, (strap-leaved.) 


Early Red, or Purple Top. (STRAP-LEAVED.) ‘Tus is 
one of the most popular kinds. It is flat, with a small tap-root, 
and a bright purple top. The leaves are narrow and grow erect 
from the bulb. The flesh is fine grained and rich. 
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Early White Flat Dutch. (STRAP-LEAVED.) This is | 
Similar to the above in shape, but considered about a week ear- | 
lier. It is very »opular. 

Purpie Top Globe, A variety of recent introduction, 
Same shape as the Pomerian Globe, but with purple top. Fine 
variety for the table or for stock. It is not quite so early as the 
Karly Red or Purple Top. 

Large White Giobe. A very large variety, mostly grown 
for stuck. It can be used for the table when young. Flesh 
coarse but sweet; tops very large. 

Pomerian Globe, This is selected from the above. It is 
smoother and handsomer in shape; good to plant early in spring. 
When pulled before it is too large it is a very saleable turnip in 
the market. 

White Spring. This is similar to the White Flat Dutch; 
not quite so large but rounder in shape. The tops are larger, it 
is early, a good quality, and best adapted for spring planting. 

Yelisw Aberdeen. This is a variety very little culti- 
vaied here. it is shaped like the Ruta Baga, color yellow with 
purple top. Good for table or feeding stock. 


Robertseon’s 
Golden Ball, is 
the vest of the yel- 
low Turnips for ta- 
ble use. lt is very 
smooth, oval in 
shape, and of a beau- 
tiful orange color. 
Leaves are small. 
Should be sown in 
the fall of the year, 
and always in drills, 
so that the plants 
can be thinned out 
and worked. This 
skind ought to be 


Amber Globe. 
This is very similar 
to the above kind. 

Early Purple 
Top Munich. A 
new variety from 
Germany; fat, with 
Red or Purple Top; 
same as the Ameri- 
cau variety, but fif- 
teen days earlier to 
mature It is very 
hardy, tender and of 
fine favor. Recom- 
Pomerian Globe. mended highly. 
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Purple Top Ruta Baga 
or Swede, ‘This is grown 
for feeding stock, and also for 
table use. It is oblong in 
shape, yellow flesh, very solid. 
Should always be sown in rows 
or ridges. 

Improved Purple Top 
Ruta Baga, Similar to the 
above; bulb smoother, with 
but few fibrous roots. 

Extra Early White 
French, or White Egg 
Turnip. This is a lately in- 
troduced variety; is said to be 
very early, tender and crisp. 
The shape of it is oblong, re- 
sembling an egg. Having 
tried it, I found it as repre- 
sented, quickly growing, ten- 
der and sweet. It never will 
become a favorite market va- 
riety, as only flat kinds sell 
well in this market. It has to 
be pulled up soon, as it be- 
COMeS pithy shortly after at- Extra Early White French. 
taining maturity. 


SWEET AND MEDICINAL HERBS 


Some of these possess culinary as well as medicinal proper- 
ties. Should be found in every garden. Ground where they are 
to be sown should be well prepared and pulverized. Some of 
them have very fine seed, and it is only necessary, after the seed 
is sown, to press the ground witb the back of the spade; if cov- 
ered too deep they cannot come up. Early spring is the best 
time tv sow them—some, such as Sage, Rosemary, Lavender and 
Basil, are best sown in a frame and afterwards t:ansplanted 
into the garden. | 

Anise, Pimpinelle Anisum. 
Balm, Melisse Officinalis. 
Basil, large and small leaved, Ocymum Basilicum. 
Beue, Sesamum Orientale. 
Borage, Borago Ufficinalis. 
Caraway, Carum Carni. 
Dill, Anethum Graveolens. 
Fennel, sweet, Anethum Foeniculum. 
Livender, Lavendula Vera. 
Majoram, sweet, Origanum Mayoram. 
Pot Marigold, Calendula Officinalis. 
Rosemary, Rosemary Officinalis. 
Rue, Ruta Graveoiens. 
Sage, Salvia Officinalis. 
Summer Savory, Saturga Hortensis. 
Thyme, Thymas Vulgaris. Wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium. 
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GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


I have often been asked what kind of Grass Seed is the best 
for this latitude, but so far I have never been able to answer 
these questions satisfactorily. For hay I do not think there is 
anything better than the Millet. For permanent grass I have al- 
most come to the conclusion that none of the grasses used for 
this purpose North and West will answer. Rye, Red Oats and 
Rescue Grass will make winter pasturage in this latitude. Dif- 
ferent kinds of Clover answer very well during spring, but during 
the hot summer months I have never found anything to stand 
and produce except the Bermuda and Crabgrass, which are in- 
digenous to the Scuth. The former does not seed, and has to be 
propagated by roots. In my opinion it is better suiied for pastur- 
age than hay, as it is rather short and hard when cured. I have 
had so many applications for Guinea Grass that I have been in- 
duced to import some from Jamaica, where it is used altogether 
for pasturage. It seems to grow rank, but so far I am not en- 
abled to pass an opinion upon it; it looks rather coarse for hay. 
Having tried Guinea Grass I have come to the conclusion that it 
will not answer for here, from the fact that it will freeze out every 
year. It will preduce a-large quantity of hay or green fodder, 
but has to be resown every spring, The seeds that are raised 
here are light, and do not germinate freely. To import seed every 
year is rather troublesome. The Johnson Grass advertised by 
some as Guinea Grass is not Guinea Grass, it 1s much coarser, 
aud can hardly be destroved after having taken hold of a piece of 
ground. Some are enthusiastic about Alfalfa or Lucerne; ; others, 
whose opinion ought also to be respected, say it will not ‘do here. 
There exists a great difference of opinion in regard to which grass 


| seed is most suitable for the South. 


Red Clover. Should be sown either during fall or early in 
spring. ‘Six to eight pounds to an acre. 

White Dutch Clover. A grass sown for pasturage at 
the rate of four to six pounds to the acre. Should be sown in 
early spring. 

Alsike Clover. This is also called Hybrid Clover. It is 
a native of Sweden, a cold climate, and does not succeed so well 
here as the other kinds, because of burning out in summer. 

Alfalfa or Chili Clover, or Fr ench Lucerne. This 
variety does well here, but the eround has to be well prepared, 
and deeply plowed. It will not ‘do i in low, wet ground, Should 
be sown in January or February; eight to ten pounds per acre. 
(See letter of E. M. Hudson at end of Seed Catologue). 

Kentucky Blue Grass. (EXTRACLEANED.) Should be 
sown in dry soil. Two bushels per acre. 

Orchard Grass, This is one of the best grasses for pas- 
turing. It grows quickly, much more so than the Blue Grass. 
Can be sown either in fall or spring. Sow one to one and a half 
bushel per acre. (See extract from ‘‘ Farmers’ Book of Grasses.’) 

Rescue Grass. A forage plant from Australia. It grows 
during winter. Sow the seed in the fall of the year, but not be- 
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fore the weather gets cool, as it will not sprout so long as the 
ground is warm. (See letter of Thomas B. Hopkins.) 


Hungarian Grass, This is a valuable annual forage plant 
and good to make hay. Sow three pecks to the acre. It should 
be cut when in bloom. 


German Millet. Of all the Millets this is the best. It 
makes good hay, and produces heavily. Three pecks sown to the 
aere broadcast secures a good stand. Can be sown from April 
till June, but the former month is the best time. Should be cut 
the same as the foregoing kind. 


Rye. Is sown during the fall months as late as December 
tor forage, and for pasturage during winter and spring. 


Barley, Fail. Can be sown fall and winter, but requires 
strong, good soil. Used here for forage during its green state. 


Red or Rust Proof Oats. It is only a few years since 
these oats have come into general cultivation. They are very val- 
uable and will save a great deal of corn on a farm. The seed of 
this variety has a reddish cast, and a peculiar long beard, and is 
very heavy. It is the only kind which will not rust in the South- 
ern climate. They can be sown as early as October, but should 
be pastured down as soon as they commence to joint, till Febru- 
ary. When the ground is low, or the season wet this caunot well 
be done without destroying the whole crop. During January and 
February is the proper time, if no pasturing can be done. One 
too eand a balf bushel per acre is sufficient. These oats have 
a tendency to stool, and therefore do not require as much per acre 
aS common cats. Those who have not already tried this variety 
should do so. 


Sorghum. Is planted for feeding stock during the spring 
and ear-y suwmer. For this pu:pose it should be sown as early 
in Spring as possible in drills about two to three feet apart; three 
to fuur quarts p-r acre. It makes excellent green fodder. 


_ Broom Corn. Can be planted the same as corn, but the 
hills ¢ oser together in the row. Six quarts will plant au acre. 


East India Millet. My Almanac of 1879 gave a full des- 
cription of this forage plant, written by E. M. Hudson, Esq. It 
has proven to be all that has beeu ciaimei for it. Price per lb.—. 


Bermuda Grass. Almost everybody living in this section 
of the countiy knows this grass; it is planted as a Lawn Grass, 
and no hing will stand the sun better or wil! make a prettier car- 
pet when kept short, than this grass. It is also very valuable as 
a pa-ture and hay grass. For the first time I have been able to 
obtain the seed of this grass, which heretofore had to be pro- 
pagated by the roots. I offer a limited quantity at $2.00 per lb. 
One and a half to two pounds will sow an acre. Should be 
planted in spring, but can be sown later. 


RESCUE GRASS. 


The following letter will give all the information about the 
grass, which can be desired. 
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VERMILLIONVILLE, Lovistana, October 10th, 1881. 
Mr. RICHARD FROTSCHER, New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir: 

In complying with your request to give you my experience in 
the cultivation of Rescue Grass, I do not propose to throw any 
more light upon the su' ject, nor to present any new features to 
those who are acquainted with this grass, but simply io state a 
few plain facts that may be of some value to those who are ac- 
quainted with it, 

This grass was first brought to my notice about twenty years 
since as California QGats. I aiterwards learned its trre name to 
be Rescue Grass, though it is known to a great many farmers in 
this neighborhood by the uame of “ Iverson Grass.” and is re- 
garded in this section of the country, by those acquainted with it, 
as a most valuable winter grass, for it is a growth only of cold 
weather, the seed never germinating daring warm weather, no 
matter when planted. 

My method, when wishing to start a new plot of if, is to 
plouga the ground once or twice during the summer to get itina 
thoroughly pulzerized condition before sowing the seed in the 
early fail; and if the ground is not naturally rich, put on about 
enough manure to make a good corn crop. (The richer the land 
the better the pasture and the faster the grass will grow, if soil- 
ing is the object for which it is used.) Then, about the first of 
Seprember I ieplough the ground, sowing the seed immediately 
aiter, and harrow ‘“‘them in” as you would do sm ll grain. This 
puts them in good condition, and early enough in this climate, 
to insure their coming up with the first cold weather in the month 
of September or Oct: ber. Notbieg more is necessary to be done 
to insure you a good pasture by Ubristmas. I usua'ly sow about 
two buslels of seed to the arpent, but if soiling is the object for 
which if issown, then three or even four busbels are not too much, 
for the thicker it stands, if the land is rich, the quicker wiil it be 
high enough for the sickle. 

Lhave a small plot of this grass in my garden, 30x84 feet, 
which I use for soiling. From this little plot 1 fed doring all of 
last winter (and you know bow severe the winter was) twelve 
head of grown sheep with their lambs, in all twen'y bead, and upon 
this grass, with a few cotton seed and turnips, they kept in excel- 
lent condition, yielding me in the spring a heavy fleece of woul. 
After the winter was over, the grass upen this plot went to seed, 
f:0m which I gathered 150 lbs. of clean seed, leaving cnough on 
the ground to re-seed it. 

This grass ripens its seed early in May, then dies, giving 
ample time to plaut the ground in any crop that will not require 
ploughing after the first or middle of September, when the seed 
will again,spring up, giving a good pasture the following winter 
and spring, avd I have yet to tind the animal or fowl th.t is not 
found of this grass, and but few thing: afford fowls more food 
duri:g winter than this grass. But I would advise those planting 
it never to let the foot of a goose touch it, for his foot is like red- 
hot iron to all winter pastures. 
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Should those wrshing to plant this grass not have ground 
naturally rieh, and are not prepared with manur+s to make it so, 
then let them sow any land, even the poorest, and it will give 
them some pas'ure until March. Then take off their stock and 
a low the grass to ripen seed, which turn undtr with the straw, 
weeds. etc. As 8 0n as this straw, weeds, etc., rots a little, plant 
the ground in field peas, which turn under again in the fall early 
enough for the grass serd tocome up with the first cool weather, 
and it will astonish any one who has never tried itto see how much 
their pastures will be improved the following winter. By follow- 
mg this plan for a few years the poorest of land can b» made rich. 
Tam treating a gool size pisture of this grass in this way at 
present, and kuow whereof I write. 

With this grass for winter and Bermuda grass for summer 
pasture, sheep will keep roling fat the year round, and conse- 
quently, give a much heavier clip of wool in the spring than if 
only fat during summer. 


IT have never known a winter, in this climate so cold but that 
this grass would continue to grow and furnish pasture or soiling 
the entire winter, and large cotton-fields might be kept covered 
with this grass by once sowing them, and in the spring, when 
bedding up for the next crop, leave about two or three furrows 
unbroken, to be broken out after the seed are ripe in May, which 
would furnish seed enough for the entire land, and the ploughing 
and harrowing necessary to make the cotton crop would suffi- 
ciently scatter the seed over the land, and my word for it, they 
will not germinate until the cotton is livid by in the fall. Thus 
many a poor oli cow and horse would be ‘‘Rescued” from starva- 
tion during tle winter that would otherwise be “ gathered home 
to their fatiers.” 

I »gree with you perfectly that ‘‘ The Grass Question” is one 
of vast importanee, and especially is it so to the farmers of the 
South, avd if they would give it more attention, in a few years 
their co.ton crops would be entire profit, and not go North and 
West tov buy corn, beacon and mules. 


But for fear you may think me too much of an enthusiast, I 
will close my letter by saying that if you find anything in it you 
think of any value to your many frien:'!s of the South, you are at 
liberty to use it aS you S-e proper, and I remain, as ever, 


Your friend, THOS. B. HOPKINS. 


The following extracts have been taken, by permission, from 
the author, Dr. D lL. Phares, from his book just published, 
‘ Fa mers’ Book of Grasses.” It is the most valuable work of ihe 
kind ever published in the South, and should be in the hands of 
every one who takes an isterest in the cultivation of grasses. 


Copies for sale at publishers’ price. Paper covers, 50 cents 
Cloth, 75 cents; postage paid. 
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ORCHARD GRASS. 
(Dactylis Glomerata.) 


Of all the grasses this is one of the most widely diffused, 
growing in Africa, Asia, and every country in Kurope and all our 
States. It is more highly esteemed and commended than any 
other grass, by a larger number of farmers in most countries—a 
most decided proof of is grest value and wonderful »daptations 
tv many. soils, climates and treatments. Yet, strange to say, 
though growing in England for manv centuries, it was not appre- 
ciated in that country tll carried there from Virginia in 1764. 
But, as in the case of timothy, soon after its introduction from 
America, it came into high favor amog farmers, and siill retains 
its hold on their estimation as a grazing and hay crop. 

Nor is this strange when its many advantages and points of 
excellence are considered. It will grow well on any soi! ecoutain- 
ing sufficient clay and not holding too much water. If the land 
be too tenacious, drainage will remedy the soil; if worn out, a 
top dressing of stable manure will give it a good send-off, and it 
will furnish several good mowings the first year. It grows well 
between 29° and 48° latitude. It may be mowed from two to 
four times a year, according to the latituve, season and treat- 
ment; yieldi:g from one to three tons of excellent hay per acre 
on poor fo medium land. In grazing and as hay most animals 
select it in preferenceamong mixtures in other grass s. In lower 
latitudes it furnishes good winter grazing, as well as for Spring, 
Summer and Fall. After grazing or mowing few grasses grow so 
rapidly (three or Six inches per week), and are so soon ready 
again for tooth or blade. It is easily cured and handled. It is 
readily seeded, and catches with certainty. Its long, deeply 
penetrating, fibrous roots enable it to sustain itself and grow 
vigorously during drvughts that dry up other grass:s, except tall 
oat grass, which has similar roots and characteristics. It grows 
well in open lands and in forests of large trees, the unde: brush 
being all cleared off. I have had it grow luxuwriantly even in 
beeeh woods, where the roots are superficial, in the crotches of 
roots and close to the trunks of trees. The -bay is of high qual- 
ity, and the young grass contains a larger per cent. of nutritive 
digestib'e matter thin any other grass. It thrives well without 
avy renewal on the same ground for thirty-five, nay foity years; 
how much jonger I am not able to say. It is easily exterminated 
when the land is desired for other crops. Is there any other 
grass for which so much can be said ? . 


RED -WO.P) GRASS Se 
(Agrostis Vulgaris.) 


This is the best grass of England, the herd grass of the 
Southern States; not in honor of any man, but probab'y be- 
cause so well ad pted to the herd. It is called also Fine Top, 
Burden’s and Borden’s Grass. Varying greatly in characters, 
according to soil, location, climate and culture, some botanists 
have styled it A. Polymorpha. It grows two to three feet high, 
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aud I have mown it when four feet high. It grows well on hi'l- 
tops and sides, in ditches, gullies and marshes, but delights in 
moist bottom land. It is not injured by overflows, though some- 
what prolonged. In marshy land it produces a very dense, 
strong network of roots capable of sustaining the weight of men 
and animals walking over it. 

It furnishes considerable grazing during warm “spells” in 
winter, and in spring and summer an abundant supply of nutri- 
tion. It has a tendency, being very hardy, to increase in density 
of growth and extent of surface, and will continue indefinitely, 
though easily subdued by the plow. 

Cut before maturing seed it makes a good hay and large 
quantity. It seems to grow taller in the Southern States than it 
does further North, and to make more and better hay and grazing. 
It and timothy being adapted to the same soils, and maturing at 
the same time, do well together and produce an excellent hay. 
But the red top will finally root out timothy—if pastured much 
it will do so sooner. 

Sow about two bushels (24 lbs.) per acre, if alone, in Sep- 
tember, October, February or March; if with timothy for hay, 
from 6 to 10 pounds; if with other grasses for pasture, 3 to 5 
pounds. It is an excellent pasture grass, and will SIN on 
almost any kind of soil. 


KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, 


(Poa Pratensis ) 


This is called also smooth meadow grass, spear grass, and 
ereen grass, all three very a) propriate, characteristic names. 
But Blue is a misnomener for this grass. It is not blue, but 
‘oreen as grass’ and the greenest of gra-ses. The P. compressa, 
flat-stalked meadow grass, wire grass, blue grass is blue, the 
_ ‘true blue’ grass from which the genus received its trivial name. 

Kentucky blue grass, known also in the Eastern States as 
June giass, although esteemed in some parts of America as the 
best of all pasture grasses, seems not to be considered very val- 
uable among English farmers except in mixtures. It is certainly 
a very desirable pasture grass however. Its very narrow leaves, 
one, two or more feet long, are in such profusion and cover the 
ground to such depth with their luxuriant growth that a mere 
deseri)tion could give no one an adequate idea of its beauty, 
quantity and value; that is on rich land. On poor, sandy land, 
it degenerates sadly as to other things uncongenially located. 

Perennial, and bearing cold and drought well, it furnishes 
erazing a large part of the year. It is specially valuable as a 
winter and spring g:ass for the South. To secure the best win- 
ter results, it should be allowed a good growth in early fall, so 
that the ends of the leaves being kilied by frost afford an ample 
covering for the under pa: ts which continue to grow all winter, 
and afford a good bite whenever required by sheep, cattle, hogs 
and horses. In prvlonged summer drought it dries completely, 
so that if fired, it would burn off clean. But this occurs in Ken- 
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tucky, where indeed it has seemed, without fire, to disappear ut- 
terly ; yet when rain came, the bright green spears promptly re- 
carpeted the earth 

With its underground stems and many roots, it sustains the. 
heat and drought of the Southern St«tes as well as those of Ken- 
tucky ; where indeed it is subjected to severer trials of tiis kind 
than in the more Southern States. In fa t, it be:rs the vicissi- 
tudes of our climate about as well as Bermuda grass, and is 
nearly as nutritious. 

Blue grass giows well on hill tops, slopes, or bot'om lands, if 
not too wet and too poor. It may be sown any time from Sep- 
tember til April, preferably perhaps 'n the Iatter half of Febru- 
ary, or early in March. The b st catch I ever had was sown the 
20th of March, on unbroken land, frum which trash. leaves, ete., 
had just been burned. The surface of the land should be cleaned 
of trash of «ll kinds, smooth, even; and if recently plowed and 
harrowed, it should be rolied also. Tis ‘ast proceeding 's for 
compacting the sorface in order to prevent the s: ed trom sinking 
tco deep in tie ground. Without harrowing or brushing in, 
many of them get in too dep to come up, even when the surface 
of the land has had the roller over it. The first rain after seed- 
ing will put them in deep enough, as the seeds are very minute, 
and the spears of gra-s small as fine n: edles, and therefore unable 
to get out fiom under heavy cover. These spears are so smail as 
to be invisible, except to close examination, and in higher lati- 
tudes, this condiiion continues through the firs: year. Thus, 
some who have sown the blue griss seed, seeing the first year no 
grass, imagine they have been cheated, plant Ss me «ther crop, 
and probably lose what close inspection would have shown to be 
w good caich. This, however. is not apt to cecur in the Southe:n 
tier of States, as the growth here is moie rapd. The sowing 
mentioned above, madeon the 20th of March, came up prom;tly, 
and in three mouths the grass was from six to ten inches high. 
One year here gives a finer giowt! and show than two in Ken- 
tucky or any other State so far North. 

Sown alone, 2010 26 pounds; that is, 2 bushels, should be 
used. In mixtures, 4 to 6 pounds. 


ENGLISH OR PERENNIAL RYE GRASS. 
(Lolium Perenne.) 


This is the first grass cultivated in England, over two centu- 
ries age, and at a still more remote period in France. It wus 
long more widedly known and cultivated thon any other grass, 
became adapted to a great variety of soils and condi ions, and a 
vast number (seventy or more) varieties produced ; some of which 
were greatly improved, while othe s were inferior aid became 
annuals. Int:odueced into the United States in the first quarter 
of the current century, it has never become very pvpular, 
although shown by the subjoined analysis of Way not to be 
deficient in nutritive matter. In 100 parts of the dried grass cut 
in bloom were albuminoids 11.85, futty matiers 3.17, heat-pro- 
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ducing principles 42.24, woody fibre 35.20, ash 7.54. The more 
recent analysis of Wolff and Kneopp, allowiug for water, gives 
rather more nutritive matter thon this. 

It grows rapidiy and yields heavy crops of seed, makes good 
grazing and good bay. But as with all the Rye grasses, to make 
good hay it must be cut icfore passing the blossom stage, as 
afier that it deteriorat:s rapidly. “he roots being short, it does 
not bear diought we 1 and exhansts the soil, dying out in a few 
vears. In these r spects it is Hable to the same objections as 
timothy. Tie stem one to two feet high, has four to six purplish 
joints and as many dark green leaves. The flexious spiked pan- 
idle bearing the distant spikelets, one in each beud. 

It shud besown in August or September, at the rate of twenty- 
five or thirty pounds or one bushel seed per acre. 


TALL MEADOW OAT GRASS. 


(Arrhenatherum Avenaceum.) 


Evergreen grass in Virginia, and other Southern States, and it 
is the Tall Oat (Avena elutior) of Lineus. It is closely relsted 
to the common oat, ant has «a beautful open panicle, leaning 
slightly to one side. ‘Sp ke’ets two flowered and a rudiment 
of a third, open; lowest flower staminate or sterile, with a long 


bent awn below the mi dle of the tack.”—(Flinr.) 

It is wisely naturalized and well adapted to a great variety of 
sells. On sandy, or gr-vells soils, it succeeds admirably, grow- 
ing two or three feet high. On rich, d:y upland it grows from 
five to seven feet high. It has an aburd+nce of perennial, long 
fibrous roots, peuetrating dev;ly in the soil, being therefore less 
affected by drought or «old, and enabled to yield a large quantity 
of foliage, wiiter and summer. These advantages render it one 
of the very bext grasses for the South, both for grazing (being 
everer en) and for hay, admitting of be ng cut twice ayear. It 
is probabl y the best winter grass thot can be obtained. 

Jt will make twice as much hay as timothy, and containing a 
greater qua: tity of albuminoiis, an’ less of heat producing prin- 
ci les, it is better adapted to the uses cf the Southern farmer, 
while it exhausts the surtace soil less, and may be grazed idefi- 
nitely, except after mowing. To make good hay it must be cut 
the instant it b-coms, and, ‘after cut, muse not be wet by dew or 
rain, which damages it greatly in quality and appearance. 

For green soiling, it may be cut four or five times with favor- 
able seasons. In from six to ten days after blooming, the seeds 
bezin to ripen and tall, the upper ones first. It is therefore 2, 
little troublesome to save the s +d. As soon as those at the top 
of the panicle ripen sufficiently to begin to drop, the heads should 
be cut off and dried, when the seeds will sll thresh out readily 
and be matured. After th« seeds are ripe and taken off the long 
abundant l-aves and stems are still gieen, aud being mowed, 
make good hay. 

It m«y be sown in March or April, and mowed the same sea- 
son; but, for heavier yield, it is better to sow in September or 
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October. Along the more southeriy belt, from the 31° parallel 
southward, it may be sown in November and onward till the 
middle of December. Whenever sown it is one of the most cer- 
tain grasses to have a good catch. Not less than two bushels (14 
pounds) per acre should be sown. Like timothy, on inhospitable 
soils, the root may sometimes become bulbous, The average 
annual nutrition yielded by this grass in the Southern belt is 
probably twice as great as in Pennsylvania and other Northern 
States. 
JOHNSON GRASS. 


(Sorghum halapense.) 


This has.been called Cuba grass, Guinea grass, Egyptian grass, 
Means grass, Alabama Guinea grass, ete. 

It seems pretty well agreed now, however, to call this Johnson 
grass, and leave the name Guinea grass for the Panicum jumen- 
torum, to which it properly belongs. 

It is true that in Mr. Howard’s pamphlet. as well as in many 
periodicals and books, and in letters and common usage, this 
grass has been far more generally called Guinea grass than the 
true Guinea grass itself, thus causing vast confusion. Itis, there- 
fore, assurealy time to call each by its right name. Johnson 
grass is pereunial and has cane-like roots. or more properly un- 
derground stems, from the size of a goose-quill to that of the lit- 
tle finger. These roots are tender, and hogs are fond of and 
thrive on them in winter. The roots literally fill the ground near 
the surface, and every joint is capable of developing a bud. 
Hence the grass is readily propagated from root cuttings. It is 
also propagated from the seed, but not always so certainly; for 
in some localities many faulty seeds are produced, and in other 
places no seed are matured. Before sowing the seed, therefore, 
they should be tested, as should all grass seeds indeed, in order 
to know what proportion will germinat», and thus what quantity 
per acre to sow. One bushel of a good sample of this seed is suf- 
ficient for one acre of land. 

The leaf, stalk and panicle of this grass resemble those of other 
sorghums. It grows on any land where corn will grow; and like 
the latter, the better the land, the heavier the crop. On rich 
land the culms attain a size of over half an inch in diameter and 
a height of seven feet. It should be cut while tender, and theu 
all live stock are fond of it; for a few weeks are sufficient to ren- 
der it so coarse and hard that animals refuse it, or eat sparingly. 

A few testimonials are here quoted to give an idea of the pro- 
ductiveness and value of this plant. In a letter published in the 
Rural Carolinian for 1874, Mr. N. B. Moore, who had- for more 
than furty years grown crops, speaks of this grass under the 
name of Guinea grass. 

‘‘My meadow consists of one hundred acres of alluvial land, 
near Augusta. * * * In winter I employ but four meu, who 
are enough to work my packing-press ; in summer when harvest- 
ing, double that number. In autumn I usualy scarify both ways 
with sharp, steel-toothed harrows, and sow over the stubble a 
peck of rei clover per acre, which, with volunteer vetches, comes 
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off about the middle of May. The second yield of clover is uni- 
formly eaten up by grasshoppers. The tap root remains to fer- 
tilize the then coming Guinea grass, which should be cut from 
two to three feet high. * * * On sneh Jand as mine, it will 
afford three or four cuttings if the season is propitious. I use 
an average of five tons of gypsum soon after the first cutting, 
and about the same quantity of the best commercial fertilizers in 
Mareh and April. * * * The grass, which is cut before noon, 
is put up with horse sulky rakes, in cocks, before sundown,” 

Mr. Moore’s income from this field was from seven thousand to 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Goelsel, of Mobile, says: “It is undoubtedly the most 
profitable soiling plant yet intrcduced, and also promises to be 
the plant for our Southern hay stacks, provided it can be cut 
every three or four weeks.” 

NotTEe.—Recognizing all the above, I would say, that great care 
must be taken not to sow this grass near cultivated lands. If 
done, it should not be allowed to go to seed, as the wind will 
blow them off from the stalks, and when it gets amongst cane or 
other crops, it causes a great deal of trouble. It is almost impos- 
sible to get it out of the land. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING, 


The directions given here are for the Southern part of Louis- 
iana. If applied to localities North of here, the time of planting 
will not be quite so early in spring, and earlier in fall. For 
instance: the directions for January will answer for February in 
the Northern part of this State and Southern part of Mississippi 
or Arkansas. In autumn, directions for September can be fol- 
lowed in August. In those sections, very little can be planted 
in November and December. 


JANUARY. 


Sow Spinach, Mustard, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips and Leeks, 
the early varieties of Raddish, and for the last crop, the Black 
Spanish. 

Sow Spring and Purple Top Turnip. Ruta Baga may also be 
sown, for table use later in spring. 

Sow Lettuce, Endive, Cabbage, Broccoli, Kohlradvi and early 
Cauliflower ; the latter best sown in a frame to be transplanted 
next month. 

Cress, Chervil, Parsley and Celery for cutting, should be sown 
this month. Sow Roquette and Sorrel. 

If the hot-bed has not been prepared already, make it at once 
to sow Egg Plant, Pepper and Tomatoes. 

All kinds of Herb seed may be sown during this month. Plant 
Peas for a general crop, towards the end of the month the Extra 
Early varieties may be planted. 
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Plant Potatoes, but the Early Rose should not be planted 
before the latter end of this month. 

Divide and trarsplant Sha‘lots. Transplant Cabbage plants 
sown in November. Onions, if not alieady set out, should be 
hurried with now, so they may have time to bulb. Those who 
desire to raise Ovion sets, should sow the seed this month, as 
they may be used for setting out early in the fall, and can be sold 
sooner than those raised from seed. Creole seed is the only kind 
which can be used to raise sets from. No:thern seed will not 
make sets. Thts I know fiom experience. Asparagus roots 
should be set out this month. 

Red Oats can be sown, I consider these and German Millet 
the two best forage plan:s for Louisiana. 

Cucumbers can be pianted in the bot-bed; they are mostly 
planted here during November and December, but if the hot bed 
is properly made, those pla:ted in this month will bear better 


‘than those plauted in November. 


FEBRUARY. 


All wiiter vegetables can be sown this month, such as Spinach, 
Mustard, Carrots, Beets, Parsnip and Leeks. Also. the ea:ly 
varieties of Radishes and Spring and Purple Top Tu:nip, Swiss 
Chard and Kohlrabi. 

Sow for succession, Lettuce, Cabbage and Early Cauliflower ; 
if the season is favorable and the mouth of April not too dry the 
latter may succeed. 

Cauliflower and Cabbage plants should be transplanted ; Shal- 
lots divided and set out again. 

Sow Sorrel, Requette, Chervil, Parsley, Cress and Cel-ry. 

Peas of all kinds can be planted, especially the early varieties, 
The late kinds snould be sown in January, but they may be planted 
dvuri:g this month. 

This is the time to plant the general crop of Potatoes. On an 
average they will succeed better wheu planted during this, than 
during any other month. 

Herb seeds should be planted, tender varieties best sown in a 
frame, aid transplanted into the opeu ground afterwards, 

Asparagus roots should be planted; ; this is the proper month to 
sow the secd of this vegetable. 

Plauts in the hot- bed will require attention ; give air when the 
sun siines and the weather is pleasant. If too thick, thin out so 
they may become sturdy. 

Bush Beans can be commenced with this month; Cucumbers, 
Squash aud Melons may be tried, as they often sncceed ; if pro- 
tecied by small boxes, as most gardeners protect them, there is 
no risk at all. 

Corn can be planted towards the end of this month. For 
marker, the Adams Kxtra Early and EH rly White Filint_are 
planted. J reccommend the Sugar varieties for family use; they 
are Just as large as those mentiuned, and Stowel’s Hvergreen is 
as large as any variety grown. 
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Mangel Wurtzel and Sugar Beet shuld be sownin this month 
for stock. Sweet Potatoes can be put in a bed for sprouting, so 
as to have early slips. 


MARCH. 


Sow Beets, Radish, Cabbage, early varieties ; Kohlrabi, Let- 
tuce, Spinach, Mustard, Carrots, Swiss Chard and Leek. 

Also, Celery for cutting, Parsley, Roquette, Cress aid Chervil. 
The latter part of the month sow Endive. Of Lettuce, the Royal 
Cabbage and Perpignan; the White Coss is a favorite variety 
for spring; the Butterhead will run into seed tvo quickly and 
should not be sown later than the middle of February in this 
latitude. 

Plant a full supply of Bush and Pole Beans For Lim: Beans 
better to wait till towards the end of the month, as they rot 
easily when the grouud is not warm enough, or too wet. 

Squash, Cucumbers, Melons and Okra can be planted. The 
remark in regard to Lima Beans hoijds good for Okra. Early 
varieties of Peas may still be planted. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants and Peppers can be set out in the open 
ground, a:.d seed sown for a later crop. Plant Sweet Corn. 

Potatoes can be planted; all depends upon the s-ason. Some 
years they do as well as those p anted during !ast month. 

Beans are hard to keep in this climate, and therefore very 
few are planted for shelling purposes. With a. littie care how- 
ever, they can be kept, but they ought not to be planted b fore 
the first of August, so that they may ripen when the weather gets 
cooler. When the season is favorabie leave them out till dry; 
gather the pods and expose them a few days to the sun. It is 
best to sheli them at once, and alter they a:e shelled put them to 
air and sun again for a few days longer. S«ucks are betrer to keep 
them in, than barrels or boxes. The Red ani White Kidney are 
geverally the varieties used for drying. Beans raised in spring 
are hard to keep, and if intended for seed they shuld be put up 
in bottles, or in tin boxes, and a little camphor sprinkled between 
them. 

Sweet potatoes should be planted. 


APRIL. 


Sew Bush, Pole and Lima Beans, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
Squash, Melons and Okra, 

Beets, Carrots, Swiss Chard, Radish, Lettuce, Mustard, En- 
dive, Rogquette, Cress, Parsley, Chervil and Celery for cutting. 

Sow Tomatoes, Egg Plant and Pepper for succession. It is 
rather late to sow Cabbage seed now, but if sown, the early va- 
rieties only can be successfully used. Kohl:abi can still besown, — 
but it is best to sow it thinly in drills a foot apart, and thin out 
to four inches in the rows. 

Towards the end of this month a sowing of the late Italian 
Giant Cauliflower can be made. Itis very large, and takes from 
eight to nine months before it matures, so has to be sown early, 
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It is always best to make a couple of sowings, so that in case one 
should fail the other may be used. This variety is hardier than 
the French and German kinds. A good plan is to sow the seed 
in boxes, elevated two feet or more above the ground, as it will 
keep the cabbage fly off. The plants should be overlooked daily, 
and all green cabbage worms or other vermin removed. 

Sweet potato Slips, for early crop, can be planted out. Early 
Irish Potatoes will be fit to dig now, and the ground they are 
taken out of may be planted with Corn, Beans, Squash, ete. 

Sow Pumpkins of both kinds, the Field and the Cashaw. 

German Millet should be sown this month. The ground ought 
to be well plowed and harrowed. Three pecks of seed is the 
quantum to be sown per acre. It will be weil to roll the ground 
after sowing, and the seed will require no other covering. If no 
roller is handy, some brush tied together ought to be passed over 
the ground sown. For hay, it should be cut when in flower. 
Every planter should give it a trial. 


MAY. 


Very tew varieties of vegetables can be sown during this 
month. Many of the winter varieties will not do well if sown 
now. The grounds should now be occupied with growing crops. 

Where potatoes and Onions are taken up, Corn, Melons, 
Cucumbers, Squash and Pumpkin may be planted. 


Nothing of the Cabbage kind, except the Creole Cabbage seed,. 


can be sown this month. It is supposed to stand the heat better 
than the other varieties, but it makes only loose heads, and runs 
up to seed as early as the end of November. 

Yellow and white summer Radish and Endive should be sown. 
Lettuce requires much water during hot weather, and if neglected, 
it will become hard and tasteless. The Perpignan is the best 
kind for summer use. Okra can still be sown. . 

‘ihe first sowing of White Solid Celery is to be made this 
month. The seed requires to be shaded, and if the weather is 
dry, should be regularly watered. Late Italian Cauliflower 
should be sown. 

Cow Peas can be planted between the corn, or the crowders in 
rows; the latter are the best to. be used green. If they are sown 
for fertilizing purposes, they are sown one bushel per acre, and 
plowed under when the ground is well covered; or sometimes 
they are left till fall, when they commence to decay, and then 
plowed down. ; 

Sweet Potato Slips can be set out, taking advantage of an 
occasional rain ; if it does not rain they have to be watered. The 
tops of Shallots will commence to get dry; this indicates that 
they are fit to take up. Pull them up and expose to the sun for 
a few days and then store them away in a dry, airy place, taking 
care not to lay them too thick, as they are liable to heat. Lima 
and Pole Beans can be planted ; the Southern Prolific is the best 
variety for late planting. 


i 
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JUNE, 


This month is similar to the last, that is, not a great deal can 
be sown. The growing crops will require attention, as weeds 
grow fast. Plant Corn for th» last supply of roasting ears. 
A few Wattr and Musk Melons may be planted. Cucumbers, 
Squash and Pumpkin planted this month generally do very 
well, but the first requires an abundance of water if the weather 
is dry. 

Southern Prolific Pole Beans may be planted during this month. 
Continue to set out Sweet Potato Vines. 

Sow Yellow and White Summer Radish, sow Endive for salad; 
this is raised more easily than the Lettuce. 

Lettuce can be sown, but it requires more care than most 
people are willing to bestow. Soak the seeds for half an hour in 
water, take them out and put them in a pirce of cloth and place 
in a cool spot, under the cistern, or if convenient, in an ice-box. 
Keep the cloth moist and in two or three days the seeds will 
sprout. Then sow them; best to do so in the evening and give a 
watering. 

If the seed is sown without being sprouted, ants will be likely 
to carry it away before it can ge:minate, and the seedsman be 
blamed for selling seed that did not grow. This sprouting has to 
be done from May to September, depending upon the weather. 
Should the weather be moist and cool in the fall it can be dis- 
pens: d with. Some sow late Cabbage for winter crop in this 
month, saying that the plants are easier raised during this than 
the. two following months. I consider this month too soon; 
plants will become too hard and long-legged before they can be 
planted out. 

This is the last month to sow the Late Italian Cauliflower ; 
towards the end, the Early Italian Giant Cauliflower can be 
sown. Some cultivators transplant them, when large enough at 
once into the open ground; others plant them first into flower- 
pots and transplant them into the ground later. If transplanted 
at this time, they will require to be shaded for a few days, till 
they commence to grow. ; 

Sow Tomatoes for late crop during the latter part of this 
month. 


JULY, 


Plant Pole Beans; also Bush Beans towards the end of the 
month. Sow Tomatoes in the early part for the last crop. Some 
Corn for roasting ears may still be planted. Cucumbers can be 
planted for pickling. Early Giant Cauliflower can be sown. Sow 
Endive, Lettuce, Yellow and White summer Radish. Where the 
ground is new, some Turnips and Ruta Bagas can be sown. Cab- 
bage should be commenced with after the 15th of this month; 
Superior Flat Dutch, Improved Drumhead, St. Denis, or Bon- 
neuil and Brunswick are the leading kinds. It is hard to say 
which is the best time to sow, as our seasons differ so much— 
some seasons we get frost early, other seasons not before January. 
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Cabbage is mest easily hurt by frost when it is half grown ; when 
the plants are small, or when they are headed up, frost does 
not hurt much. It is always good to make two or three sowings. 
As a general thing, plants raised from July and August sown 
seed, give the most satisfaction ; they are almost certain to head. 
September, in my experience, is the most ticklish month; as the 
seed sown in that month is generally only half grown when we 
have some frosts, and therefere more liable to be hurt. But 
there are exceptions; four years ago the seed sown in September 
turned out best. Seed sown at the end of October an:! during 
November generally give good results, bat if planted for market, 
will not bring as much as Cabbage sown in July and August. 
Brunswick is the earliest of the large growing kinds, and it 
should be Sown in July and August, so that it may be heade! up 
when the cold comes, as it is more tender than the Flat Dutch 
and Drumhead. Thesame may be said in regard to the St. Denis. 
All Cabbages require strong, good soil, but these two varieties 
particularly. Brunswick makes aiso a very good spring cabbage 
when sown at the end of October. The standard varieties, the 
Superior Fiat Dutch and Improved Drumhead, should be sown 
at the end of this month and during next. It is better to sow 
plenty of seeds than to be short of plants. I would prefer one 
hundred plants raised in July and August to four times that 
amount raised in September. Itis very hard to protect the young 
plants from the ravages of the fly. Strong t bacco water is as 


good as anything else for this purpose, or tobacco stems cut fine | 


and scattered over the ground will keep them off to some extent. 
As the plants have to be watered, the smell of the tobacco wiil 
drive the flies away. 


AUGUST. 


This is a very active month for gardening in the South. Plant 
Bush Beans, Extra Early and Washington Peas, Sow late Cab- 
bages and Drumhead Savoy, also Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts and 
Kale. The Early Italian Giant Cau iflower may still be sown, 
but now is the proper time to sow the Half Early Paris, Asiatic 
and otner early varieties. 

Sow Parsley, Roquette, Chervil, Lettuce, Endive and Sorrel ; 
but in case of dry weather, these seeds will have to be watered 
frequently. 

Continue to sow Yellow Turnip Radishes, and commence to 
sow red varieties, such as Scarlet Turnip, Half Long French, and 
Long Scariet. 

Tewards the end of the month the Black Spanish Radish can 
be sown; also, Swiss Chard. 

Sow Mustard and Cress; the former wiil generally do well. 
All kinds of Turnips and Ruta Bagas should be sown; also, Kohl- 
rabl. fede 

The seed of all kinds of Beets should be put in the ground.] 

Towards the end of the month Carrots can be sown; but the 
sowing of all vegetables at this time of the year depends much 
upon the season. If we should have hot and dry weather, it is 
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useless to do much, as seed cannot come up without being water 
ed. WhiteSolid Celery should be sown for a succession, and the 
Dwarf kinds for spring use. 

Shallots can be set out during this month; also Onion Sets, 
especially if they are raised from Creole seed. The early part of 
the month is the proper time to plant Red and White Kidney 
Beans, for shelling and drying for winter use. 

Early Rose and other varieties of Potatoes should be planted 
early this month for a winter crop, and the latest of Tomato 
plants should be set out, if not done lastmonth. If Celery plants 
are set out during this month they require to be shaded. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Most of the seeds recommended for last month can be sown 
this, and some more added. 

In the early part Bush Beans can be planted, as they will bear 
before frost comes. Plant Extra Harly and early varieties of 
Peas. Sow Radishes of all kinds, Carrots, Beets, Parsnip, Salsify, 
Roquette, Chervil, Parsley, Sorrel, Cress, Lettuce, Endive, Leek, 
Turnips, Kohlrabi, Brocco, Karly Cauliflower, Kale, Celery, Corn 
Salad and Mustard. 

After the 15th of this month Creole Onion seed can be sown. 
This is an important crop; and should not be neglected. Ifit is 
very dry, cover the bed, after the seed has been sown, with green 
moss; it will keep the ground moist, and the seed will come up 
more regularly. The moss has to be taken off as the young plants 

make their appearance. 
— Celery plants may be set out in ditches prepared for that pur- 
pose. Cauliflower and Cabbage plants can be transplanted if the 
weather is favorable. 

If the weather is not too hot and dry, Spinach should be sown; 
but it is useless to do so if the weather is not suitable. 

Cabbage can be sown, but it is much better to sow in August 
and transplant during this month. 

Set out Shallots. Sorrel should be divided and replanted. 

Sow Turnip rooted Celery. 


OCTOBER. 


Artichokes should be dressed, the suckers or sprouts taken off, 
and new plantings made. 

Onion seed can still be sown; but it is better to get the seed 
into the ground as soon as possible, so the plants get to be some 
size befvre the co!d weather comes. 

Towards the end of the month, Black Eye Marrowfat Peas can 
be planted; also English or Windsor Beans. 

Sow Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Kale, 
Spinach, Mustard, Swiss Chard, Carrots, Beets, Salsify, Leek, 
Cornu Salad, Parsley, Roquette, Chervil, Kohlrabi, Radish, Let- 
tuce, Endive and Parsnip. Shallots from tlie first planting can 
be divided, and set out again. Salsify does very finely h:re, but 
is generally sown too late ; this is the proper month to sow the 
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seed. The ground should be mellow and have been manured last 
spring, It should bespaded up very deeply; as the size and 
smoothness of the roots depend upon the preparation of the 
soil. 
Water the Celery with soap suds, and if the season has been 


favorable, by the end of this month some may be earthed up. 

Sow Rye, Barley and Red Oats, Orchard Grass, Red and White 
Clover, and Alfalfa Clover. Strawberry plants should be trans- 
planted ; they cannot be left in the same spot for three or four 
years, aS is done North. The Wilson’s Albany and Longsworth’s 
Prolific are the favorite varieties for the market. 

The Wilson’s Albany do not make many runners here, but they 
form a stool something like the plants of violets, and these stools 
have to be taken up and divided. 


NOVEMBER. 


Continue to sow Spinach, Corn Salad, Radish, Lettuce, Mus- 
tard, Roquette, Parsley, Chervil, Carrots, Salsify, Parsnips, Cress 
and Endive, also Turnips and Cabbage. Superior Flat Dutch 
and Improved Drumhead, sown in this month, make fine Cabbage 
in the spring. 

Artichoke should be dressed, if not already done last month. 

Sow Black Eye and other late varieties of Peas. Frost does 
not hurt them as long as they are small, and during this time of 
the year, they will grow but very slowly. English Beans can be 
planted ; frost does not hurt them, and if not planted soon they 
will not bear much. 

Manure for hot beds shouid be looked after, and ought not to 
be over one month old. It should be thrown tegether in a heap, 
and when heated forked over again, so the long and short ma- 
nure will be well mixed. The first vegetables generally sown in 
the hot beds are Cucumbers ; it is best to start them in two or 
three inch pots, aud when they have two rough leaves, transplant 
them to their place; two good plants are sufficient under every 
sash. 


DECEMBER, 


Not « great deal is planted during this month as the ground is 
generally occupied by the growing crops. 3 

Plant Peas for a general crop; some potatoes may be risked, 
but it is uncertain whether they will succeed or not. 

Sow Spinach, Roquette, Radish, Carrots, Lettuce, Endive and 
Cabbage. 

Early varieties of Culiflower can be sown in a frame or shel- 
tered situation, to be transplanted in February into the open 
ground. Harly Cabbages such as York, Oxheart and Winning- 
standt, may be sown. 

To those who wish to force Tomatoes, I will say that this is the 
month to sow them. The best kind for that purpose is the Extra 
Early Dwarf Red. Itis really a good acquisition; it is very 
dwarfish, very productive, and of good size and bears the fruit in 
clusters. 
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PLANTERS’ AND GARDENERS’ PRICE LIST. 


Cost of Mailing Seeds. Orders for ounces and ten cent papers 
are mailed free of postage, except Beans, Peas and Corn. If any 
of these in large papers are ordered by mail postage must be paid 
by the purchaser, or, I will send small sized papers and prepay 
the postage. On large sized papers of some varieties of Beans 
and Peas, the postage will cost more than the papers of same. 
On orders by the pound and quart an advance of sixteen cents 


per pound and thirty cents per quart, must be added to quota- 
tions for postage. 


Artichoke, per oz. per lb. 
Marge Green Glove ccd «ne scien <s)o.a/e occas vii s $0 50 $6 00 
Asparagus, 
Large Purple Top -..-.... Leanne 10 1 00 
Beans, (DWARF, SNAP OR BUSH,) per quart. per gal. 
Extra Early Six Weeks or Newington Wonder. .$0 25 $1 00 
Early Red Speckled Valentine..............,.. 25 1 00 
Early Mohawk Six Weeks..__...............0-- 29 1 00 
Harlyevellow SixyWeeks «1.5502 soccensecese feos | 20 1 00 
Dwarf German Wax (Stringless).----......... 30 1 20 
WUVARII Ome KORLIN OMY? Sepals se ciwic aie w a!s.c nctounie'd « alae lelete 20 75 
inedt Speckledi Mrench..- 2... 2.5... 64-60-.- aha 20 80 
Early China Red Eye.. Pees hee ae RN sO 5) 1 00 
REC RG MOM ects cei deleiesio.s eae voce: gis’ erel ave clearer 20 75 
Dwarf Galen Wax (New).. aes SEN eetiiy OU 1 20 
Beans (PoLE OR RUNNING), | 
ATOM AU MIN RR. oslo ahcir cieide «dias wclenelers s/sgre ee ee OO 2 00 
Caroline or Sewee....... Seidycraiey aiaretara nce ene OU) 2 60 
Horticultural or Wren’s s Egg.. Sebitis sietsteltesatetecien PI4O 1 56 
Dutch Case) Knife... 2.2.05 ....6... vial nets pene 40 1 50 
German) Wax (Stringless).---.. oll... 220c5-. . 00 2:00 
DOUUMerMe EMONMUG ./2)s.t:s1s\eeeiche s.6) sin = Gg 90% oeetarde 50 2:00 
Cream Bake ceie 50:2 2 fenlene 50 2.00 
Beans, ENGLISH, 
BEOACMVUIN GSORs a2, oe. sho ae Seiciei seen s viekaincleeicists'eme- 1) OO ‘1 00 
Beet, per 0z. iper lb. 
Extra Early or Bassano.--.......2---00++00-.. $0 10 $1 00 
Simons arly Red Turnip..--.....::..4....-.. 10 ‘0 75 
Patiy Oode: bULhipl 5 sacs ae LA whee aD ‘0 75 
ane DOGO ebay ott wie ninie Me wiles) ioe aie ee ealele 10 0 75 
Hiabeemoned BOOM Go 25 assess caecos-Sece.senen fed il 00 
Egyptian Red Turnip.. batt Riss Be Bae 10 1 25 
Long Red Mangel Wurtzel.. DE MIRE S Pek i) ‘0 50 
WilritterPrench or Sugarssc.s.-5+--5 40 6 ce oes 10 ‘0 50 
Salvor ol Swiss Chard: .¢22%se. 4 a0t daa teoweos 10 1 25 
Borecole or Curled Kale, 
Dwar German, Greens, 225552 vent) Kdeteceaee. 1D A OO 
Broccoli, 
EAR CDG aio3 502 5) i cacinici atacma Saeaidtlele tet meee yy LOO “4 00 


Brussels Sprouts..................---- 30 -4 00 
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Hanky SYOrk'.. oc’ oe vis1s ncies ee cee anae anes 25 $2 50 

Barly Warceworken cece > cima oe esate 2d 2 50 

arly iS UAT MO ake aller er setele letter tel -iclereya/oiclels 25 3 00 

Early Large Oxheart.....-..25..50....- eines 25 3 00 

Harliy Wannincstiad be. victelselsmeisete a aces 25 3 00 

Jersey Wakenel dsc ce otis eileen ee ecuccs os 50 5 00 

Early Fiat Dutch..... Nant Sane Mate Retn(ollo' 2 voi sile aD 3 00 

Large May Brans wick... bce msec ats 30 4 00 

Fotler’s Improved Bronswick.......-....----- 35 : 5 60 

Improved Large Late Drumhead............-. 35 5 00 

Superior Large Late Flat Dutch............... 35 5 00 

Rede) ntehy (dor sickling) ise mee: serene 30 4 00 

GreeniGlope ISavOYe. ce ilieiieten rae ie = 25 3 00 

Karly (DwattliSavoy.-.-ceeeee eens cee 25 3 00 

Drumbead’Savoy 2222 -vea=e coe eee oe eee eee 30 4 00 

St. Denis or{@ hou Bonneuily-255 0-1 e ec elo 30 4 00 
Cauliflower. 

Exctradvarly pPabisaec. ssc cee eee ween ee eee 1 00 12 00 

Halt arly Paris...) <0. te sceere He eerie cio aL OO 12 00 

Dargo vA siabic hoot ees cls eo staros creer oct OO 12 00 

Marly SMrfortvss Chee seem ce caer eee ees oi: 1 00 15 00 

LeNormand’s Short Stemmed.............-.-- 1 00 15 00 

Harlysltalian! Giantess eee eee ce 1 00 15 00 

Emporia cic’. oem nutcase lors oteeere Aa SAS OCHRE 1 00 12 00 

Late Dralan iG ran bya ae eee er teliicile ree) OO 15 00 

NonsPlus Uiltratei tices seem rieie see ee cle wre 1 00 15 00 
Carrots. 

Barly Scarlet saorn...ocec cece c cece. eae. 16 1 50 

Halfilong Scarlet rench.c..-c se ose eee 10 1 20 

Hal tione Wanerer si actin ection meee: Cee ee 10 1 20 

Improved Long ranee 4-2 ese. eee ns ee 10 1 00 

Lone Red) withouticoress..enenieceecer ii ees 10 1 20 

St. sVialerie «(Nenrp).2:<ccitec more eeeiee scec ciele 10 1 20 
Celery. 

Large White Solide Uo A eerie ee ene ee 3 4 00 

Incomparable Dwarf White....... afaftsts ones eee 30 4 00 

Sandringham’s Dwarf White.----...........06 30 4 00 

Large Ribbed Dwarf Oy Ah anes SOOAS 30 4 00 

Turnip Rooted.. LOAALEE BON Ses i ete eee 30 4 00 

Cubtt ng aie crease folstnlers foie otis ore eee ee ero eit 15 2 00 
Chervil. 

Green Carledir Livin: se ee eiencetmare ce aeiecia 20 2 00 
Collards eaeavecrvrereae ea eeonsteeceeonaanse & & o @ 20 200 
Corn Salad ea 6 ea eee alerts s 15 2 00 
Corn. per quart per gal. 

Extra early Wart Sugar pes. lt) soliei-) = ee $0 80 

Adams Ma xtra Waciy Py ok pies fe e/eicie ieee 20 0 60 

Harly<Sumarorgsweetos see cess beesee eee ee ee 20 0 75 

Stowell’s Evergreen Sugar......---.-----...- 20 0 7% 

Golden Dent Gourd Seed..............---e00- 20 0 60 

Rarly Yellowi@anada.) 2-6 oo eee. ce oeemecee 15 0 60 

Large White Flint.. eo ra 15 ~ 0.60 

Biunt’s Prolific, Field (Now). ....-ssss2seeee-- 20 0°75 
Cress. per oz. per lb. 

Curled or Pepper Grass. ._.. Lt ueaes cena $1 00 

Broadleaved....-. AA Lule bola wale eiereievere 20 3 00 
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Cucumber. 
Improved Early White Spine................. 
Early Frame.. MEE owing sad eiehetel vig. has 
Long Green Turkey .. BE ico gti HS EEE OC eRe 
iat hye CUUSTET y= ccre nse mater as x s)<vie ais erhd oot ae 
Gherkin or Burr (for pickling). Sve wateararn toa aes 
Eggplant, 
Large Purple or New Orleans Market.......... 
Endive. 


Groene Cry lees er Weyer ay aes calorie a shale! shad ate 
Feetran Pine: Curled 226 es Sak ic Ba a sia loets o/elo arate 
Broadleaver of Piscarolle:. cic Gace deca ose wall euei 


Kohl Rabi. 
Banlivee Winibe) Vienna icc cisnisaec «<> .cia as ad eeleree 
Leek. 
Ware Womdomm blame saeiae + 0.6 c.c cee 44 agree ac 
Marien Caren batty cys cl 'c)e  <)e,«/2\;«1<,<.0;amss emalaye clas 


Lettuce. 

Early Cabbage or White Butter.......--..----. 
Improved Royal Ce ae Se area Meat aey lo 
Brown Dutch.. Wee Bs pn tenn en Re al 
Drumhead Cabbage Me eras cievevelciel fers, parece sea aeeel ss 
Wiliter anis; COSSSssieasesocs cp edecesssinwea aes 


Waree Curledy Indigwser. s,s ice. es cece aden 


Perpignan.. Peis et came cisiaie wel caeraats 
Improved Large Pugsigu. os fy eee kage ee 


Melon, Musk or a ae 
Netted ULE Sep a a's it A Rtasleval 9:26 ahat sonal che 
INIGLIIEEY TOM DRO) OO ROR Ge dace NE PRAM ES Oi 


Pine Apple.. Jo paneer bace@apecce 


Early White “Japan... CERES OIE ER em ober Cab 
Persianvor Cassabau s<626 ccsecc ele ceciewecs mcm e 
New Orleans Market.......... ..-c0e-+++ ccs 


Melon, Water. 
MIG ETN (SiyGelic peace bODURebUCGUo Curt Coucoe 
Mountain Sprout.........-eecene reece cccscece 
Improved Gipsey.. Sten eedoe OnSase ooce 
Ice Cream (White Seeded) COR aoc iene Reber eee 
OFBH PSs tenls Sess esse e eld es eee ode wejes a : 
TRPTH®@ RITES. Sends aes SE BSIDe Bp EURO pm el jeecac 
Cuban Queen... ht STARR AR Es RPI ae ae pe RE 


Mustard. 
White or Yellow Seeded.........-..--se00--- 
Largeleaved...----. ees eeeeee eee eeesemne cess 


Nasturtium, 
PAS Papa Po pe 2 alls, Pars sce eo ¢ eisieieiele! s\aeieisles 
Wve Pepe et ee iat Ale s\ia's co. aisiee aie: olatale(ataione 


Okra. 


Tall Pes: steers rebate as thea wicca ae eae 
MWA eRe of waaie Wb cis mn wie = eal eieie,slosjatela min sieges 
Onion. 


Yellow Dutch or Strassburg.........-s---seeeees 
Large Red Weatherfield......-.---..-.--+------- 
White or Silver Skin..... Oe Biri He Lames Sie, 
Creole. Sold oUt..-.-.-++++++ ence ceee ress noes 

Italian Onion, 
New Queen.....csscccccccecscnnn wenn cese cecees 
Giant Rocca......... BaoDort Reais caletereiae onaeisie c= 


Shallots. 


per 02, 
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per lb. 
$1 25 

1 25 

2 00 
150 

4 00 
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Parsley. . per vz. per lb. 
PlainLeaved . 220 32 2S RAL See oe oo oe oe 10 $1 00 
Double iCurled sec. sse ee eee ee ee 10 1 2% 
improved Garnishing:.2i0) ssoneapere | ake as 15 1 50 

Parsnip. 
Hollow, Crown or Sugars: W.cie- eee ess oe oe 10 1 20 

Peas. 
Extra Warlycncs ic. eee ee eee rere als oer e 30 1 00 
Lom Thumbs. 2. wesc teem ences aioe ss 30 1 00 
Harly Washinetons. cscscs sans 6 os els e's 20 75 
Laxton’s 7A pha pa aa ad tee eloren seas, spsiale 40 1 20 
Bishop’s Dwarf Long Pod. Ee A hare, 5 Ae 30 1 00 
Champion of England. Bape atn ee emis tciels)s os facta 30 1 20 
Melean’s Advanéer: 2:2... 22s ees ce es see o<8 30 1 20 
Mclean’s Little; Gemsalte S ae eerie ee tee: 40 1 2% 
Laxton’s Prolific Long Pode emer cee. c: 40 1 50 
Eugene .. Su Re EER PEER SHe RES a wells 30 1 20 
Dwarf Blue Imperial RAMA PEREE Oe cep Ewes se scse 30 1 00 
Royale wartiMarroweerecers cee eee eee es 25 80 
Black-Eyed Marrowfat...........-....-.e00+<- 15 60 
Large White Marrowfat ................--.--- 20 80 
Dwar Sugarcesas pepe cee eee eee cee e cc 50 2 00 
Tall JSugat seq. cice stent apie ose eee ASB 50 2 00 
American Wonderae =: -s4ceeree ce. eee 75 2 50 
Mieldsor Cow Beassscsee: + eke eee Gere cee _ Market price. 

Pepper. 
Bell or Bull Nose.......... fee CECE Mice ituice 40 4 00 
Sweet Spanish Monstrous. SSE AEE 50% 50 5 00. 
Ione Red Cayenne... 5.26 eee eee eee 40 4 00 
Red ACherry: . sass... + eae eee cen eee 40 4 00 

Potatoes. 
Early Rose... .\sseee.n222 536600502 dbdcacces + 5-+) 4 bElGeS: Vanynaccord- 
Breese’sPeerléssi. + 432 i shis deceear ete eee cee | ing to market. 
INUSSCUS8 22S see eis sos cided Fete Camron teen etaisiole ete 
Extra Marly Vermonte: ... 20. ..2 seems eees f Quotations will be 


Snowflake s. . coo o2 2 oe ee eccds woe eens coe one | evens mOnE. Gupnlican 
ipeauty ot Hebroneeos le eo ee eee eee J tion. 


Potatoes, Sweet. 
VAM trate oie sicseieis folotetatale Prices vary according to market. Quota- 
Shanghai or California Yam § tions will be given on application, 


Pumpkin. per quart. per gal. 
Kentucky Field..... Posto eletate ts < cin eleles ccs ans Oke 25 $1 00 
per oz per lb. 
Large Cheese.. SRE LES REL EL ARO RES 10 $0 75 
Cashaw Crook-Neck. -...--------+escsseeteee: 10 1 00 
Radish. 
Marly, Lone Scarlet. o.. see eerie erence 10 80 
HarlyiScarlet/Murnip.s se. senses esr ss cer 10 1 00 
Yellow Summer Turnip............<---2-.-.s- 10 1 00 
Early Scarlet Olive Shaped......-.-.+2.++--0- 10 1 00 
WihitesammerDarnip ass 400 faces ele ae iae 15 1 20 
ScarletHalfazone french. ... <2 cases see oe eee 10 1 00 
Black’ Spanishy(Wwiinten), 22.922. ees eae ieee 15 1 2U 
Chinese Rose (Winter)...... ..---.---- eee eee- 15 1 50 
Roquette. . ----- Oo enor oe Aen sea 20 3 00 
Salsify (American)........... nee oe eee 25 4 00 
Spinach. 

Extra Large Leaved Savoy...........+- Sobad 10 60 


Broadleaved land erseeeee eee eee eekis cic 10 50 


i 
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Squash, 


Early Bush or Patty Pan.........--...-.. 
Long Green or Summer Crock-Neck....... 


London yale ee Bale) ¥ aye) retet stale te siete prea 


The Hubbard. . ata acl dh Senare petal ae aa 
Boston Marrow. A ant Se ee Re eg 


Tomato, 


acco eS. 


Hxiraary Dwarkieds.-- 2. esc seeee sete) DO 


Early Large Smooth Red.................. 
IMIG OEE PR Jontias dio mw SPOOR CE OGLE ETc Er Fr 
roplnys (selected) seruiot sa. pus eee ere 
Gar WEMIViOLOWra << vsiaiatnie: do's crus aitre oto cielarardays 
INCHIO MILO Wi) ieee oo acs ec e aes s,3.< eed aoe 
PRED COMUEE Sareea tise ts Stclgd« ake ce ee am ae 


Turnip, 


Early Red or Purple Top (strap-leaved) .. 


Early White Flat Dutch (strap-leaved).. 


Manes Wy nition GlO De ecete= a= <5 = «40 a cre eteeleld eet 
Wihiter SDhiMdo a wese es cclte cas OL ore acainnnmee 
Vellow AberdeGonlsesacc)s ob). iabin/sctalde sole deciones 
Goldeng@i alerrs stan p(s said satae lente yacita wee ¢ 
Purple Pop ia ta Bava... ol. 2.: ep ajoe sy ie 
Munich, Marly Purple Top... .20. 60... 
Purple ROpiGlow@c nies. - sc. ccc ee ne ace esse 
improved Rubaybagas .. 2. ./6. oklcccniee ace 


Sweet and Medicinal Herbs, 


Memes» tO 


MGTIO) AOR 8G UES Sh a A eae NRT? "QUO AY Li eae 


TDA ices obs al Mateiel a aioe eR 


see eee ees oo ee 


-~=-+2e<8 


JAGMOEM 3 as Fens 0D Bat SR ee ee oe Gee Sah eee eS ad 


AVCHOOW EE nee ates as we 2 eiinds Ube ddan og aoe 
Mea omer Meer aeders) ake cyale shes pate ches o) i> ey aiais oh eysicyete ce 
I GUP MAGIC ONG ss 6/6 Saf si2,cniaie.ce eye's 0 he eye ashe 
LOSER ET oe Ae ia ye eR VIC SOT ice 


PATO sec 5 Gea debe Eee ae OTe Re a wee S 


Sage. 6S OS UR BOL Beso Sr mame pos rie 
Summer “Savory. hot eee oe pee cane Seed. 


ewwese te eeeere 


PN ere ey nays, « of) s, dea) eae, are, cle enya a ara ah oe ohcraye ae ety RES oe 


WikermyOOMee mere. et kha te cay PAs a ae 


Grass and Field meee: 


OCR LOMER et crete > Soren ae wil kee se wade eee 


Wihiiew atch) lOve sis os «ces os ere oes ee wale 


eerrver se eeee 


Alsike Clover____-_- NA Mle gie*? aes eee 

Alfalfa or French Lucerne: SEGAE lots SEA aS ciate Cee aeean ae 
Kenpncley Pine (Grags 8.0%). oe 2 0s eu tai eel Silos ale. 
PERC MOH ASS ioreter Nek cs, <ioietetoveie, ova tte di's cvesane OU RLLS. Gotereee eee 
EP Oana GEASS cioicin ase oeyo\ sole sto os aicie, oni aehelclaeheals SP eoeietd 
Soe IIMS Hever eee a trate ete ot oct eicitlac cree ay een eure eee 
Rye.. eo sieve o10,8 sl polate Lain! oto, ot «9 etc cierets: Sit neta Mes oid ia a 
Barley .- eee stele bid eerceed tad Serum cpa 

Red or Rust “Proof Oats. Sie ob Sie he Cee ee Se eae 
Sorghum. ..... Be toasters, GR aN Shetek cee eR pe 
ir eitit (Core eR Cee er eow det a ey Oy a Ae 
Buckwheat. . Ne oie Cla ee te ot oe eee AB: BAPE Lote 


Tahsan Geass. a9 de Vay Sict tare ai gee re ete cet oO ETN the 3 (ne 


PalliMeadow Oat Grass « 2 ssicc = ic dar2 ci viola 


Quotations on application. 


Prices of larger quantities of seed will be given on application. 
Peas and Beans very low if ordered by the bushel. 
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The following letter on ‘“‘Alfalfa” or ‘Lucerne,’ has been writ- 
ten by E. M. Hudson, Esq., a gentleman who is a close observer, 
and has given the subject a great deal of attention, it will be 
found very instructive: 

VILLA FRIEDHEDM, 
Mobile County, Ala., September 7, 1878. 
Mr. R. FRoTSCHER, New Orleans, La:: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 3d inst. has just reached me, and 
i cheerfully comply with your request to give you the results of 
my experiments with Lucerne or Alfalfa, and my opinion of it as 
a forage plant for the South. 

I preface my statement with the observation that my experi- 
ments have been conducted on a natuarally poor, piney woods 
soil (which would be classed as a sandy soil), varying in depth 
from six inches to one foot. ButI have a good red claysub-soil, 
which enables the soil to retain the fertilizers applied to it, thus 
rendering it susceptible of permanent enriching. 

Three years since, when my attention was first directed to Al- 
falfa, I sought the advice of the editor of the Journal of Progress, 
Professor Stelle, who informed me that, after attempting for sey- 
eral years to cultivate it, he had desisted. He stated that the 
plant, at Citronelle, in this county, died out every summer, net 
being able to withstand the hot suns ofourclimate. Discouraged 
but not dismayed, 1 determined to test the matter on a small scale 
at first! Having procured some seed in March, 1876, I planted 
them on a borderin my garden, and gave nether manure nor 
work that season. ‘The early summer here that year was very 
dry; there was no rain whatever from the first of June to the 23d 
of July and from the 2d of August to the loth of November 
not a drop of rain fell on my place. Yet during ali this time, my 
Alfalfa remained fresh, bloomed, and was cut two or three times. 
On the Ist of November I dug some of it.to examine the habit 
of root-growth; and to my astonishment found it necessary to 
go 22 inches below the surface to reach anything like the end 
of the top roots. At once it was apparent that the plant was, by 
its very habit of growth, adopted to hot and dry climates. It is 
indeed a “child of the sun.” 

Eueouraged by this experiment, in which I purposely refrained 
from giving the Alfalfa any care beyond cutting it occasionally, 
last year, | proceeded on a larger scale, planting both spring and 
fal, as I have done again this year to a~certain the best season 
for putiing in the sed. My experience teaches that there is no 
preference,to be given to spring sowings over those of autumn 
provided only, there be enough mois:ure in the svil to make the 
seed germinate, which tiiey do more quickly and more surely than 
the bestturnips. Two winters have proved tome that the Altaifa 
remains green throughout the wiuter in this latitude, 25 miies 
North of Mobile, and at an altitude of 400 feet above tide-water. 
Therefore I should prefer fall sowing which will give the first 
cutting from the first of Maich tothe lstofAprilfollowing. This 
season my firsteutiing was made on the Ist of April; anu I have 
cut it since regularly every four or six weeks, according to the 
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weather, to cure for hay. Meanwhile a portion has been cut 
almost daily for feeding green, or soiling. Used in the latter way 
(for under no circumstances inust it ever be pastured), Lam able to 
give my stock fresh, green food, fuliy four weeks before the na- 
tive wild grasses commence to put out. I deem it best to cut the 
day before, what is fed greea, in order to let 1t become thoroughly 
wilted before using. After a large number of experiments with 
horses, mules, cattle and swine, I can aver that in no instance, 
from March to November, have { found a case when any of these 
animals would not give the preference to Alfalfa over every kind 
of grass (also soiled) known in this region, And, while Alfalfa 
makes a sweet aud nutritious hay eagerly eaten by all kinds of 
stock, it is as a forage plant for soiling, which is available for at 
least nine months in the year, that | esteem it so highly. The hay 
is easily cured, if that which is cut in the forenoon is thrown into 
small cocks at noon, then spread out after the dew is off next 
morning, sunned for an hour, and at once hauled into the barn. 
By this method the leaves do not fall off, which is sure to be the 
case, if the Alfalfa is exposed to a dy or two of hot sunshine. 

It has been my habit to precede the Alfalfa with a clean crop 
—usually KRutabagas, after which ILsow clay peas, to be turned 
in about the last of July. About the middle of September or 
later I have the land plowed, the turn-plow being followed by a 
deep sub-soil plow or scooter. After this the land i is fertilized and 
harrowed until it is thoroughly puiverized and ail lumps broken 
up. ‘The fertilizers employed by me are 500 Ibs. fine bone-dust 
(phosphate of lime) and 1900 Ibs. cotton seed hull ashes per acre. 
These ashes are very rich in potash and phosphates, containing 
nearly 45 per cent. of the phosphate of lime—the two articles best 
adapted to the wants of this plant. I sow all my Alfalfa with the 
Matthew’s Seed Drill, in rows 10 inches apart. Broad-cast would 
be preferable, if the land was perfectly free from grass and 
weeds; but, as it takes several years of clean culture to put the 
land in this condition, sowing in drilis is practically the best. No 
seed sower kuown to me can be compared with the Matthew’s 
Seed Drill. Its work is evenly and regularly done, and with a 
rapidity that is astonishing; for if opens the drill to any desired 
depth, drops the seed, covers and rolls them, and marks the line 
for the next drill at one overation. It is simple and durable in its 
structure, and is the greatest labor-Saviug machine of its kind 

ever devised for hand-work. 

When my Alfalfa is about thres inches high, I work it with the 
‘Matthew’s Hand Cultivator. First, the ftont tooth of the culti- 
vator is taken out, by which means the row is straddled and all 
the grass cut out close to the plant; then the front tooth being 
replaced, the cultivator is passed between the rows, completely 
cleaning the middles of all foul growth. As often as required to 
keep down grass, uniil the Alfalfa is large enough to cut, the 
Matthew’s Hand Cultivator is;passed betweeu the rows. 

Alfalfa requires three years to reach perfection, but even the 
first year the yield is larger than most forage plants, and after 
the second it is enormous. The !and must, however, be made 
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rich at first; a top-dressing every three years is all that will 

-thereafter be required. The seed must be very lightly covered, 
and should be rolled, or brushed in, if not sowed with a Mat- 
thew’s Seed Sower. 

Whenever the plant is in bloom it must be cut; for, if the seed 
be left to mature, the stems become hard and woody. Also, 
whenever it turns yellow, no matter at what age, it must be cut 
or mowed; for the yellow color shows the presence of some dis- 
ease, or the work of some small insect, both of which seems to be 
remedied by moving prompily. My experience leads me to the 
conclusion that fully five tons of cured hay per acre may be 
counted on.if proper attention be given to deep plowing, subsoil- 
ing, fertilizing and cleanliness of the soil. These things are in- 
dispensable, and without them no one need attempt to cultivate 
Alfalfa. 

In conelusion, I will remark that I have tried the Lucerne seed 
imported by you from France, side by side with the Alfalfa seed 
sent me by Trumbull & Uo., of San Francisco, and I cannot see 
the slightest difference in appearance, character, quantity or qual- 
ity of yield, or hardiness. They are identical; both have ger- 
minated equally well, that is to say, perfectly. 

In closing, I cannot do better than refer you to the little trea- 
tise of Mr. C. W. Howard, entitled: ‘‘A Manual of the Cultiva- 
tion of the Grasses and Forage Plants at the South.” Mr. How- 
ard, among the very first to cultivate Lucerne in the South, gives 
it the preference over all other forage plants whatever. My ex- 
perience confirms all that Mr. Howard claims for it. Certainly, 
a plant that lasts a generation 1s worthy of the bestowal!l of some 
time, patience and money to realize what a treasure they can se- 
cure for themselves. I confidently believe that in ten years from 
this date the Alfalfa will be geuerally cultivated throughout the 
entire South. 

I am, respectfully yours, 
EK. M. HUDSON, 
Counsellor at Law, 
20 Carondelet Street, 
New Orleans. 


os 


STRAWBERRY GROWING IN THE GULF 
STATES, 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES SUITED TO THE SOIL 
AND CLIMATE, AND BEST METHODS OF GROWING 
AND PROPAGATING THE SAME. 


By S. M. Wieeins, Secretary Fruit Growers’ Association. 


In an article written for a former issue of Frotscher’s Almanac 
and Catalogue, we endeavored to give brief and practical direc- 
tions as to the best methods of growing this delicious fruit. 

We have had no cause to change our views since that time 
regarding the methods of culture, with this exception, to impress. 
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upon our readers the necessity of practising economy in time, 
cultivation, the application of fertilizers, and more approved 
methods of handling and marketing the fruit. A great change 
has taken place within the past two years; formerly our growers 
were restricted almost entirely to the New Orleans market, then 
avery poor one and easily overstocked. Now our Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama growers may with safety transport 
their fruit, thanks to refrigerator cars, the cheapening of rates, 
and quicker transportation to Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, Chica- 
go, Louisville, Cincinnati, and a score of smaller towns and vil- 
lages, where a ready sale can be had, not only for the quantity 
now grown, but ten times the amount. 

Still, we have much to learn, and it will be my endeavor to 
show bow to sueceed in making the business both lucrative and 
pleasant. This may be best obtained by a system of 


CO-OPERATION. 


Smaill fruit and vegetable growers should, if possible, live in 
communities—tracts of land should be selected which are capable 
of proper subdivision. On these tracts, divided into fields, pas- 
ture and woodlands, situated: not over two and a half miles from 
a vilage or station, the grower of small fruits should make his 
home. In such a location he will have the advantage, first, of 
suitable labor to assist him in his work, next, he can control re- 
frigerator cars and other improved means of. transportation, be- 
sides save money on car load rates, the purchase of crates and 
baskets, and in addition to all this, he will be freed from the 
isolation of rural life. A community of this kind will. support 
not only churches and schools for its children, but the Grange 
and Horticultural Clubs, where views may be interchanged, and 
all have opportunities of learning better methods of work, with 
the additional advantages of social intercourse; therefore we 
would advise horticulturists by all means to choose a home in a 
fruit-growing community, even if he has to pay double or even 
treble price for his land. 


TIME FOR PREPARATION. 


In the lower part of the Gulf States where the ground is never 
frozen sufficiently to retard work, and where snow and ice are 
almost unknown, the work of preparing the land is always in 
order. 

But the real work commences in our climate at any time, from 
April to June, and the earlier the better. The land should be 
cleansed and fertilized, all noxious weeds and grasses should be 
destroyed. 

We have a great deal of land in all portions of the State, and 
especially in our alluvium, overrun with weeds and grass, which 
should be got rid of as soon as possible; in addition, there are 
very few localities which will not be benefited by ‘fertilizers, 
to apply these practically and economically must be our aim. 
The very best mode of preparing the soil will be to sow a crop 
of peas for the purpose, which shade the land and enrich it by 
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affording a most valuable green crop, to plow or spade urder 
during the laiter part of August or September, this will leave 
the ground in fine condition for setting out the piants, which 
should be done as early as possible. Much, however, depends 
upon the fll rains, unless the planter is provided with proper 
facilities for irrigation. 

OTHER FERTILIZERS. 


Of course, the cow pea is by no means the only fertilizer 
which may be used. Leaf mold from the woods, barnyard manure, 
superphosphate, well rotted cotion seed or cotton seed meal, 
bone meal, land plaster, poultry guano and unleached ashes are 
all excellent, the m»in point will be to apply it abundantly and at 


the rigiit time, for the strawberry is a gross feeder, remembering | 


always to give preference to home made fertilizers, which in 
ninety nine cases in a hundred are better than commercial 
manures, whih cost in the aggregate a large sum, which may 
otherwise be kept at home. 


PREPARING THE LAND. 


All low flat lands shou:'d be well ditched, although the 
strawberry loves moisture, it is easily drowned out. In choosing 
a location of higher lands, it should be as near level as pessibie, 
consistent with tho:ough drainage. Wecan conceive of ne better 
situation for a strawberry farm than the rich hammock bordering 
the water courses of onr pine woods parishes, and especially on 
new freshly cleaned lands. In situations of that sort, fruit may 
be grown of a size and sweetness that would astonish the residexts 
of our alluvial parishes, besides the soil, if well cultivated, does 
not suff-r so much from the effects of a drouth, and the plants 
are longer lived. 

PLOWING AND SPADING. 


In smali gardens, where it is impossible to use a pow, or where 
a small bed will suffice for the wants of a family, the spade may 
be used with good effect. In field culture, however, the turn 
plow and subsoiler will do equslly as good work. The plant 
loves a deep aud rich svil, and the use of the subsoil plow will co 
much towards mitigating the effects of a prolonged drouth. The 
fertilizing material must be kept uear the surface, or not buried 


over three or four i.ches beneath. After the grcund is well pre- - 


pared, a Thomas smo:thing, or a rotary harrow, shoald be used 
to thoroughly puiverize the soil. 


SETTING OUT THE YOUNG PLANTS. 


The plants should be set out as soon as possible after they are 
received from the nursery. Our experience has taugbt us that 
more plants are lost annually by keeping them in boxes or tied 
in bundles, thus causing the crown to decay, than by pianting 
immediately on arrival, regardless of the weather. When one 
bas plants of his own, they should be dug from day to day as 
wanted. 


a 
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When all is in readiness, lines should be stretched, and the 
rows made as long as possible, to save labor in cultivation. ‘The 
roo's should be trimmed, and the plants dropped one foot apart 
in the rows, a: ways keeping on the seme side, This may be done 
by chil¢ren; careful persons should follow as soon as possibile, 
opening the soil with a stout paddle or steel hind-planter, press- 
ing the earth firmly about the plant, always taki g care to spread 
the roots and keep the crown entirely above the su:face. More 
plants are lost yearly from too deep planting than fiom all other 
causes combined. 


In our Southern climate the strawberry wi!l (u»less the season 
is extraordinarily e li) grow all winter an! produ e a fair crop 
of fiuit the following spring; hence we will ap)reci te the neces- 
sity of keeping the ground clean and free fiom wint:r weeds by 
the use of the hve and culiivator. Care should also be taken to 
cultivate lightly and avoid disturbing the roots. 


MULOHING. 


During the winter the materials for mulching must be gathered 
and distributed in long pi'es through the midd es where it will 
be handy when needed. We do not approve of ;Jlacing the ma- 
terial around the plants until wanted, as it shades the ground, 
prevents the formation of roots and dev: lopment of the fruit buds 
and foliage. In fact, it needs all the su: shine pos-ible. When 
the berri-s are about half grown, then the work of mulching mu-t 
be done, if you wish clean and marketable fruit. In our pine 
lands, nothivg is better thin pine straw, but grass, broom se: ge, 
forest leaves or branches of evergreen will answer; the fruit and 
foliage must be lifted carefully and the material placed under- 
neath. The good effects will be seen by an abundance of clean, 
merchantable fruit, and the increased price obtained when off- red 
for sale. Washing the fruit is very objectionable; it is a lazy 
makeshift, spoils the flavor, ruins the be:ry «id is a device prac- 
ticed on!y by the shiftless growers in the viciniiy of market to 
avoid work. 


PICKING AND MARKETING. 


The careful planter will see bef re the time of picking comes 
that he is provided with an ample supply of crates and boxes; 
a shed or piece of canvass for shelier, and a low table mad» 
of plank for packing; al-o a number of checks or cards, with 
numbers printed thereon—the latter to be punched cut as each 
box of fruit is delivered to the superintenden' or packer. When 
allis ready, each picker should be provided with » tray or box, with 
handles, to contain s+y, ten boxes of fruit. Success with s'raw- 
berries depends much on the character of the man who raises 
them. If he gains a reputation for honesty, car fulvess and fiir 
dealing he will have to adopt th: following rules: Pick nothing 
but sound, wel! ripened and perfect fruit. Give good measure, 
and have the boxes well filed. Pack tightly in the cra’es, and 
convey carefully to the shipping point. Select an honest, cap- 
7 
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able merchant to dispose of the fruit, pay him a fair commission 
for so doing, and your fruit will always find a ready sale at full 
market prices. . 


THE PROFITS OF STRAWBERRY GROWING. 


Of course the profits will depend much upon the seasons. We 
have never known a complete failure of the strawberry crop in 
the Gulf States. But we think we are not far out of the way 
when we give the average net proceeds of an acre of land prop- 
erly cuitivated in strawberries at one hundred doliars. 


VARIETIES. 


There are two hundred approved kinds, more or less; 
nearly all have their champions. But all practical fruitgrowers 
have about come to the conclusion that if all were destroyed, 
except the old-fashioned Wilson’s Albany, no one would be the 
loser. Wedo not concur in so sweeping a verdict on all new 
kinds, but for Louisiana a person will not go far out of the way 
if he adopt the Wilson until he is satisfied that he has something 
better. 


Longworth’s Prolific.—It seems like going back a half a century 
to recommend the Longworth, but we consider it among the 
most valuable as a profitable kind for market, hardy, prolific, but 
not first class for eating—too sour. It succeeds well in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. 


Imperial.—Were we calied on to decide upon the best berry for 
the tabie and especially valuable as a family fruit, we would 
choose this variety above all. It is too soft for market, however, 
unless it can be carried by hand ; not very prolific, unless cultur- 
ed in stools; stands our climate well and runs tremendously. A 
friend obtained over three hundred plants from two the first sea- 
son; needs high cultivation and rich soil. 


Charles Downing.—Has many friends, and deservedly so. Plant 
hardy in Louisiana, lives well through our trying summer, produces 
a very large fine flavored berry, on foot stalks well off the 
ground; fruit most too soft for long transit. It has one serious 
fault, viz: a disposition to decay on the vines during a spell of 
wet weather. 


Captain Jack.—Plant hardy and vigorous, but it does not pos- 
sess enough good qualities to entitle it to precedence over any 
above mentioned. 


-Mary Stuart —A pistillate variety originating in Louisiana; 
must be planted near some staminate plant to produce fruit. 
Berry exceileut quality and flavor in a dry season; plant hardy, 
prolific and healthy, like all fine flavored kinds, too soft for a 
distant market. 
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Crescent Seedling.— We cannot recommend the Crescent, also a 
pistillate variety, unless one desires to grow a large quantity of 
very poor fruit. We have rejected it after two seasons’ trial. 


President Lincoln.—When it is desired to produce monstrous 
specimens of ill-shaped fruit for exhibition, this kind will find 
friends, especially among amateurs. Plant tolorably hardy, and 
moderately productive ; needs rich soil and high culture. 


Sharpless—An excellent large-sized berry moderately healthy, 
productive and of good quality. We understaud that it sueceeds 
well with good culture on our high hammocks. We will accord 
the Sharpless a further trial. 


Cumberland Triumph.— A. large fine solid berry ef regular shape 
| and good quality. The foilage of the plant is abundant, conse. 
|| quently stands the heat of our sommers well, fruit large, conical, 
| searlet in color and very prolific. 


Continental.—Plant hardy and healthy, but a shy bearer with 
us; we consider it worthless for southern culture. 


Jucunda.— With us worthless. 


Boyden’s No. 30.—An excellent fruit of fine quality, but owing 
to leaf flight, we have abandoned it. 


Miner’s Great Prolific—This variety, so promising last season, 
has failed us this year. We propose, however, to accord it a 
further trial owing to the healthy growth of the plant, and its 
capability of standing our long dry season. 

The berry is firm, of excellent taste and flavor, of good size and 
eolor. A very prolific variety. 


Nunan, or Charleston Seedling.—This is the great market berry 
grown so extensively in Georgia «and South Carolina for the 
Northern markets. We understand that it is prolific fruit, of 
good size and early; qualities that will recommend it everywhere. 
As it succeeds finely in the South Atlantic States, it will doubtless 
answer equally as well in Louisiana and Mississippi. 


Endicott’s Seedling.—This is a seedling of Boyden’s 30, and very 
Similar in appearance, only the berries are larger and foilage 
healthier and more abundant. Quality first rate, though the fruit 
is somewhat tender for a distant market; we would class this 
variety as first class for an amateur-gardener, or parties living 
in close proximity to a city. 


NEWER KINDS. 


Bidwell.—A._ new variety originating in Michigan, where it has 
been grown for a series of years. It has also been tested by many 
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prominent horticulturists in the North, who write enthnsiastically 
in i's favor. Perhaps some of these gentlemen have plants to sell 
(Quien sabe). At any rate we intend inves'ing in a dozen or two 
plants of the Bidwell, plant them in Loui- iana soil, and patient y 
abide the result. It is described as first class in size, quality and 
everything else. 


Manchester. 


And now comes the long sought for, found a* last, Strawberry 
— something to excel the Wilson in hea'th, productiveness, firm- 
ness, size, flavor, beauty, general adaptabili y to all kinds of 
soils, and every variety of climate. We must have a dozen or 
two plants of this variety, provided cur New Jersey friends, 
with whom it originated, will not charge us over one dollar a 
plant. Itis said to be a plant with large foilage, immense foot 
stalks holding a large, magnificent fruit well off the ground, 
very firm, of good quality, and immensely prolific, either in poor 
or rich soils. From evidences in its favor we deem it worthy 
of a fair trial. 


Longfellow. 


A fine large, pointed berry, of excellent quality, and worthy 
to be largely disseminated. Succeeds well in Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, North Mississippi and Alabama. Like many first class 
fruits it is too tender for distant market. 


Warren, Champion, Glendale, Garden and Red Jacket are 
newer sorts not yet tested iv the South, but high'y laude: in the 
North and West. Should our readers wish to test these new 
candidates for public favor, some of them will doubtless prove 
valuable. We would, however, impress upon all concerned, t» 
go slow, and not to spend much money on them. A small 
experimental plat of ground, fifty f-et square, well exposed to 
the sun, and made rich with well rotted compost, or whereon a 
crop of cow peas have been grown and turned under, would meet 
all require sents. Ona piece of soil prep :red in this way, and the 
plants thereon well cultivated aid cared for, the true value of a 
new varicrty could be determined for that particular locality in 
one, or at least two seasons. Itis hard for a progre<sive truit 
grower to resist a bri'liant description of a new kind of trut, 
which, if it succeed, will make him a fortune; but it is well to 
temper enthusiasm. with pradence. Small fruit g:iowing has 
made great strides since the time we mide our first venture in 
the strawberry patch. When one quart was sold at that time, a 
thousand now find a ready saie. Dr. Hexamer, in his address 
before the New Jersey State Horticultural S ci ty, spoke as 
follows in reference to the culture of the strawberry : 


‘Statistics show that the value of strawberries so'd annually 
in our large cities amounts to many millions of dollars, but the 
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priceless value in enjoyment, in good cheer ond healih to the 
millions who grow and pick and eat their own berries, is incal- 
culable. With tie planting of every strawberry bed on a farm 
where there was none before, the corner stone is laid for a happy 
home, for every plint we entrust to the soil bears in it the germs 
for happiness and health. Would we know where the strawber- 
ries grow, let us drive along the country road to yonder cozy cot- 
tage, where the rosy cheeks and bright eyes, the happy faces and 
cheerful expression of the children playing under the rose-covered 
veranda tell piainer than words can tell that the strawberry bed 
is not far away. 


But progress in strawberry and other fruit culture has accom- 
plished more than invigorated health, increased enjoyment, and 
made home dearer to our children; it ‘has sharpened observation, 
brightened thought and inspired the development and stability 
of the nobiest traits of human nature. No plainer object-lesson 
was ever taught, no more impressive sermon preached than that 
which nature instilled in every root, in every leaf, in every ex- 
panding bud and every fading flower which must wither that the 
more pei fect fruit may spring into life. 


There is a class of people who do not believe in progress, who 
think the world had reached perfection when they were young 
and that it has moved backwaid since. But who could, fifty isthe 
ago, have immagined the wonderful progress of the pres-nt diy, 
and who can conceive what progressive ideas, progres-ive minds 
and progressive men will accomplish in another half century ? 
We may, at times, go too fast and make mi-steps, or we may put 
on too much steam and burst a boiler, but what of that? What 
dovs the brave soldier care if he must lose his life that his 
brothers may march to victory ?” 


In concluding this somewhat lengthy article on the Culture of 
Strawberries in the Gulf States, we claim the indulgence of 
fiiends who know, and we trast appreciate, our enthu-iaxm in the 
ciuse of horticulture in all its branches, We believe that for- 
tune and happiness may be found in its excercise, and that more 
gold will be made in the culture of small fruits in the South than 
in the mines of New Mexico or California. 
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FLOWER SEEDS. 


The following list of Flower seeds is not very large, but it 
contains ail which is desirable and which will do well in the 
Southern climate. I import them from one of the most celebrated 
growers in Prussia, and they are of the best quality. There are 
very few or no flower seeds raised in this country, and Northern 
houses, which publish large lists and catalogues, get them from 
just the same sources as myself; but they, on an average, sell 
much higher than I do. Some varieties which are biennial in 
Europe or North, flower here th» first season; in fact, if they do 
not, they generally do not flower at all, as they usually are 
destroyed by the continued long heat of summer. Some kinds 
grow quicker here and come to greater perfection than in a more 
Northern latitude. 

Flower seeds require a little more care in sowing than vege- 
table seeds. The ground should be wel! pulverized and light 
enough not to bake after a rain. Some of the more delicate and 
finer varieties are better sown in boxes or seed pans, where they 
can be better handled and protected from hard rains or cold 


weather; the other kinds do not transplant well and are better . 7 


sown at once where they are to remain, or a few seeds may be 
sown in small pots to facilitate transplanting into the garden with- 
out disturbing the plants, when large enough. Some have very 
fine seeds which the mere pressing of the hand «r spade to the 
soil. will cover; others may be covered one-fourth of an inch, 
according to their size. Watering should be done carefully, and 
if not done with a syringe, a watering pot where the holes of the 
spout are very fine should be used. 

By setting the plants out, or sowing the seeds in the border, 
consideration shold be taken of the height, so that the taller 
varieties may be in the middle and the dwarf kinds on the edge 
of the bed. 

The seeds are put up at ten cents a package, one dollar per 
dozen, except a few rare or costly kinds, where the price is noted, 
All flower seeds in packages are m-iled free of postage to the 
purchaser. Where there is more than one color, I generally im- 
port them mixed, as I find that most of my cust: mers do not_wish 
to purchase six packages or more of one variety, in order to get 
all the colors. One package of Asters, Zinnia, Phlox, Chinese 
Pink, German Stocks, Petunia, Portulaca and others, will always 
contain an equal mixture of the best colors. 
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Althea Rosea. Hollyhock. This 
flower has been much improved of late 
years, and is very easily cultivated. 
Can be sown from October till April. 
Very hardy; from four to six inches 
high. 3 
Alyssum maritimum. Sweet syge< 
Alyssum. Very free flowering plants : 
about six inches high, with white flow- 
ers; very fragrant. Sow from Octo- 
ber till April. 

Antirhinum majus. Snapdrag- 
on. Choice mixed. Showy plant of 
various colors. About two feet high. 
Should be sown early, if perfect flow- 
ers are desired. Sow from October till 
March. 


Aster. Queen Margaret. German Quilled. Perfect double 
quilled flowers, of all shades, from white to dark purple and 
crimson. One and a half feet high. 


German Quilled Aster. 


- Trufaut’s Paeony Flowered Aster. 


Aster. ‘Trufaut’s Paeony Flowered Perfection. Large double 
paeony shaped flowers, of fine mixed colors; one of the best 
varieties. Two feet high; sow from December till March. 
Aster should be sown in a box or in pots and kept in a green- 
house, or near a window; when large enough transplant into the 
border. Take a shovel of compost and mix with the ground 
before planting. Put three to four plants together and they will 
Show better. They can be cultivated in pots. 
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Adonis aurumnailis. Amaranthus caudatus. 

Adonis autumnalis. Flos Adonis , 
or Phe. sant’s Eye. Showy crimson flower, 
of long duration. Sow from November 
til April. One foot high. 

Amaranthus caudatus. Love Lies 
Bleeding. Long red racemens with blood 
red flowers. Very graceful; three feet 
high. 

Amaranthus tricolor. Three col- 
ore Amaranth, Very showy 3 cultivated 
on account of its leaves, which are green, 
yellow and red. ‘Iwo to three feet high. 

Amaranthus bicolor. Two colored 
Amaranth. Crim-on aud green variega- 
ted foilage; good for edging. Two feet 
high. 

Amaranthus atropurpureus. Crimson Amaranth. Long 
droopiug spike of purple flowers. Four feet high. 


Amaranthus Tricolor. 


Amaranthns Salicifolins, Fountain Plant. Double Daisy. 
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Aramanthus Salicifolius. Fountain Plant. Rich colored 
foilage, very graceful. Five to six feet high. Sow from February 
till June. 


Aquilegia or Columbine. Balsamina Camelia Flowered. 


Aquilegia, Columbine. A showy and beautiful flower of 
different colors; two feet high. Sow from October till March. 
Should be sown early if flowers are wished ; if sown late will not 


bloom till next season. 


Balsamina hortensis, Lady Slipper. A well known 
flower of easy culture. Requires good ground to produce double 
flowers. 


Balsamina. Camelia flowered. Very double and beautiful 
colors. 


Balsamina camelia flora alba. Pure white flowers, 
used for boquets ; about two feet high. Sow from February till 
August. 


Bellis Perennis. Daisy. Finest double mixed variety ; 
four inches high. From October till January. 


Celocia cristata. 

Cacalia coccinea. Scarlet Tassei Flower. <A profuse flow- 
ering plant, with tassel-shaped flowers in cluster; one and a half 
feet. Sow from February till May. 

Calendula officinalis. Pot Marigold. A plant which, 
properly speaking, belongs to the aromatic herbs, but sometimes 
cultivate for the flowers, which vary in different shades of 
yellow; one and a half feet. From January til! April. 

Celocia cristata, Dwarf Cock’s-comb. Well known class 
of flowers which are very ornamental, producing large heads of 
crimson and yellow flowers; one to two teet high. Sow from 
February till August. 


Gnonerthan Cheri. ie pe a 

Cherianthus Cheri, Wall Flower. This flower is highly 

esteemed in some part= of Europe, but does not grow very per- 

fectly here, and se!dom produces the large spikes of double 

flowers which are very fragrant. Two feet high. November till 
March. 
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Campanula speculum. Bell-Flower, or Venus’ looking- 
glass, Free flowering plants of different colors, from white to 
dark blue; one foot high. Sow from December till March. 
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Centaurea cyanus. Centaurea suavolens, 


Centaurea cyanus. Bottle Pink. A hardy annual of easy 
culture, of various colors; two feet high. 

Centaurea suavolens. Yellow, Sweet Sultan. December 
to April. 

Cineraria hybrida. A beautiful green-house plant. Seed 
should be sown in October or November, and they will flower in 
spring. Per package 25 ceuts. . 

Dianthus Barbatus. Sweet William. A well known plant 
which has been much improved of late years. Their beautiful 
colors make them very showy. Sould be sown early, otherwise 
they will not flower the first spring; ove and a half feet high. 
October till April. 


Dianthus barbatus. Dianthus chenensis double. 


Dianthus Chinensis. Chinese Pink. A beautiful class 
of annuals of various co'ors, which flower very profusely in early 
spring and summer; oe foot high. From October till April. 

Dianthus Heddewiggii. Japan Pink. This is the most 
showy of any of the annual pinks. The flowers are very large 
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Dianthus caryophyllus. 


ZA 


Dianthus Picotee. 


and of brilliant colors; one foot high. Sow 
from October till Apri. 

Dianthus plumaris. Border Pink, A 
fragrant pink used for edging. The flowers 
are tinged, generally pink or white with a 
dark eye. Does not flower the first year; 
two feet high. Sow from January till April. 

Dianthus caryophyllus. Carnation 
Pink. This is a well known and highly es- 
teemed class of flowers. They are double, 
of different colors, and very fragrant; can 
be sown either in fall or spring; should be 
shaded during midsummer and protected 
from hard rains; three to four feet high. 
November till April. 


Early Dwarf Double Carnation Pink. 


Dianthus Picotee. Finest hybrids. Stage flowers saved 
from a collection of over 500 named varieties; per package 50c. 
Dianthus pumila, Early dwarf flowering Carnation Pink. 
If sown early this variety will flower the first season. They are 
quite dwarfish and flower very profusely. November till April. 
Deliphinium Imperial, fil. pl. Imperial flowering Lark- 


spur. Very handsom 


ors; bright red, dark 


e variety of symmetrical form. Mixed col- 
blue and red stripes; 14 feet high. 


Delphinium ajacis, Rocket EX 


Larkspur. Mixed colors; very showy, 


two and a half feet. 


Delphinium Chinensis. 
Dwarf China Larkspur. Mixed col- 
ors; very pretty; one foot high. No- 


vember till April. 


NotE.—None of the above three 


varieties transplant w 


ter sown at once where they are in- 


tended to remain. 


Dahlia. Large Flowering Dah- 
lia. Seed sown in the spring will 
flower by June. Very pretty colors 
are obtained from seed; thesemi-dou- 


ble or single ones can 


ell, and are bet- 


Delphinium Chinensis. 


be pulled up as 
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they bloom; but those seeds which are saved from fine double 
varieties will produce a good per centage of double flowers. 
February till June. 

Eschscholtzia Californica. California 
free flowering plant, good for masses. 
Does not transplant well. One foot 
high. December till April. 
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@pileeedia) bicalen any ler Gilaiel Nimararile 
Gaillardia bicolor. Two colored Gaillardia. Very showy 
plants, which continue to flower for a long time. Flowers red, 
bordered with orange yellow. One and a half feethigh. January 
till April. W <Ss 
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Geranium Zonale. 
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Gillia. Mixed Gillia. Dwarf plants. which flower freely of 
various colors. One foot. December till April. 

Gomphrena alba and purpurea. White and Crimson 
Batchelor Button or Globe Amaranth. Well known variety of 
flowers; very early and free flowering ; continue to flower for a 
long time. ‘T'wo feet high. From February till August, 

Geranium Zonale. Zonale Geraninm. Seed saved from 
large flowering varieties of different colors; should be sown in 
seed pans, and when large enougt trai splanted into pots, where 
they can be left, or transplanted in spiing into the open ground. 
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Geranium pelarsonium. 


Geranium pelargonium,. Large flowering Pelargonium. 
Spotted varieties, 25 cents per package. 

Geranium oderatissima. Apple-scented Geranium. 
Cultivated on account of its fragrant leaves; 25 cents per pack- 
age. Both of these kinds are pot plants, and require shade~ 
during hot weather. Should be sown during fall and winter. 

Gypsophila paniculata. Gypsopbila. A graceful plant 
with white flowers, which can be used for bouquets. One foot 
high ; from December to April. 
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Heliotropium. Mixed varie- 
ties with dark and light shaded flow- 
ers. A well known plant, esteemed 
a, for the fragrance of its flowers, which 

Re) are produced during the whole sum. 
= mer in great profusion. This plant 
is generally propagated by cuttings, 
but can also be raised from seed. 
Should be sown in a hot-bed if sown 
early. 


Helichrysum monstrosum 
album. White Everlasting Flow- 
er. Very showy double flowers. One 
and a half feet high. 


Heliotropium. Helichrysum monstrosum 
rubrum. Red Everlasting Flower. Very Ornamental. One 
and a half feet high. December till April. Does not transplant 
well. 

Helianthus fl. pl. Double Flowering Sunflower. A well 
known plant, with showy yellow flowers. The double is orten 
cultivated in the flower garden. The single varieties are culti- 
vated mostly for the seed. They are said to be anti-malarious. 
Four feet high. February till May. 

Iberis amara, White candytuft. A well known plant 
raised a good deal by florists for bouquets. Can be sown at 
different times to have a succession of flowers. One foot high. 

Iberis umbelata rosea. Purple candytuft. One foot. 
October till April. 

Linum grandiflorum rubrum. Scarlet Flax. A very 
pretty plant for masses or borders, with bright scarlet flowers, 
dark in the centre. One foot. January till April. 


Lobelia erinus. - Mathiola annua, 


Lobelia erinus. Lobelia. A very graceful plant, with 
white and blue flowers, well adapted for hanging baskets or 
border. Half foot. October till March. 
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Lyechnis chalcedonica. Lychuis. 
Nice plants with sca: let, white and rose 
flowers. Two feet. December till April. 

Lupinus. Lupinus. Plants with 
spikes of flowers of various colo:s. Should 
be sown soon. Does not transplant well. 
Two feet. December till March. 

Mathiola annua. Ten Weeks 
Stocks. This is one of the finest annuals 
in cultivation. Large flowers of all col- 
ors, from white to dark blue or crimson. 
Should be sown in pots or pans, and 
when large enough transplanted into rich 
soil. One and a quarter feet. October 
till March. 

Mesembryanthemum crystalli- 
num. Iceplant. Neat plant with icy looking fo iage. It is of 
spreading habit, Good for baskets or beds. One ioot. Febru- 
ary till April. 

. Mimulus tigrinus. Monkey flower. Showy flowers of 
yellow and brown. Should be sown in a shady place. Dees not 
transplant well. Half foot. December till March. 
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Ice Plant. Double Matricaria. 


Matriecaria capensis. Double Matricaria. White double 
flowers, resembling the Daisy, bur smaller, are fine for bouquets; 
blooms very nearly the whole summer. Two feet. December till 
March. 

Mimosa pudieca. Sensitive Plant. A curious and inter- 
esting plant which folds up its leaves when touched. One foot. 
February till Jun-. 

Mirabilis jalapa. Marvel of Peru. A well known plant 
of easy culture; producing flowers of various colors. It forms a 
root which can be preserved trom one year to auother. February 
till June. Three fee'. rie 

Myosotis palustris. Forget-me-nof. A fine little plant 
with small, blue, starlike flowers. Should have a moist, shady 
situation. Does not succeed so we!l here asin Europe, of which 
itis a native. Half foot high. December till March. 
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Blue Grove Love. 


Nigella damascer a. 
Nemophila malculata. 
Large white flowers spotted 
with violet. One foot high. 
December till April. 


Nigella damarsena. 
Love in a Misr. Plants of easy 
-culture, with light blue flowers. 
Does not transplant well. One 
foot high. December till April. 

Nierembergia gracilis. 
Nierembergia. Nice plants 
with delicate foliage, and white 
flowers tinted with tilac. One 
foot high. Novemb-«r till April. 

GEnothera Lamarckia- 
na, Evening Primrose; ~howy, 
large yellow flowers. Decem- 
ber till April. Two feet high. 
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Petunia hybrida. 


Nemohilia Insignis. Blue Grove Love. Plants of easy 
culture, very pretty and profuse bloomers. Bright blue. with 
white centre. One foot high. 


Papaver ranunculus flowered. 
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Papaver Somniferum. Double flowering Poppy. Of 
ditf-rent colors; very showy. . 

Papaver ranunculus flowered. Double fringed flowers, 
very showy. Canuot be transplanted. Two feet high. October 
till March. 

Petunia hybrida. Petunia. Splendid mixed hybrid va- 
rieties. A very decorative plant of various colors, well known 
to almost every lover of flowers. Plants are of spreading habit, 
about one foot high. January till May. 
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Phlox Drummondii grandiflora 
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Petunia flora pleno. Large double flowering varieties. 
They are hybridized with the finest strains, and will give from 20 
to 25 per cent. of double flowers. Very handsome; 25 cents per 
package. January till March. 

Phlox Drummon- 
dii. Drummond’s Phlox. 
One of the best and most 
popular annuals in culti- 
vation. Tbeir various col- 
ors and length of flower- 
ing, with easy culture, 
make them favorites with 
every one. All fine colors 
mixed. One foot high. 
December till April. 

Phiox Drummon- 
dii grandiflora. This . 
is an improvement on the 
above; flowers are larger 
with white centre, differ- —- 
ent colors. Very beauti- 3 
ful. One foot high. De- 
cember till April. 

Portulaca. A small 
plant of great beauty, aud 
of theeasiest culture. Does Di Double Portulien: 
best in a well exposed situation, where it has plenty of sun. The 
flowers are of various colors, from white to bright scarlet and 
crimsvon. The plant is good for edging vases or pots. Or where 
larg+ plants are kept in tubs, the surface can be filled with this 
neat little genus of plants. Half foot high. February till 
August. 

Portulaca grandiflora fl. pl. Double Portulaca. The 
Same variety ot colors with semi-double and duuble flowers. Half 
foot high. February till August. 
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Primula veris. | | Scabiosa nana. 
Primula veris. Polyanthus. An herbaceous plant of va- 


rious colors, highly esteemed in Europe. Half foot bigh. De- 
| cember till April. 
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Primula chinensis. Chinese 
Primrose. A gre: n-house plant, which 
flowers profusely aid continues to 
bloom for a long time; shu d besown 
early to insure the plant flowering 
well. Different colors; mixed per 
package 25 cents. One and a half 
feet high. October till EF: bruary. 

Reseda oderata Sweet Mign- 
4 onette. A fragrant plant aud a favor- 
ef ite with everybody. One foot high. 

Reseda grandifiora. Similar to 
the above piant and flower, spikes 
larger. Fiiteen inches. December 
till April. 

Secabiosa nana, Dwarf Mourn- 
ing Bride. Plants of double flowers of various colors. One foot 
high. December till April. 

Saponaria calabrica. Soapwort. A very free flowering 
annual, of easy culture, resembling somewhat in leaves the Sweet 
Wiliam. One and a half feet high. December till April. 

Salvia coccinea splendens. Scarlet Salvia or Red 
Flowe:ing Sage. A pot or green-house plant, but which can be 
erown as an annual, as it flowers freely from seed the first year. 
Two to three feet high. February till April. 

Silene Armeria. Lobel’s Cat-hily. A free blooming 
plant of easy culiure; flowers almost anywhere. Red aud white. 
One aud a half feet high. 


Reseda oderata. 


Tagetes Erecta. Tagetes Patula. 


Tag etes erecta. African or Tall-growing Marigold. Very 
showy annuals for borders, with bright yellow flowers growing 
upright. One and a half feet high. 

Tagetes patula, French or Dwarf Marigold. - A very 
compact dwarf growing variety, covered with yellow and brown 
flowers One and a half feet high. January till April. 

Verbena hybrida. Hybridized Verbena. A well known 
and favorite flower for borders. Their long flowering and great 
diversity of color make them valuable for every garden, however 
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smal]. All colors mixed ; 
one and a half feet high. 
January till Apiil. 


Verbena Striped 
Italian. Th se are 
beautitul striped kinds 
_of all colors with large 
ey: s. 


Verbena Niveni. 
White Verbena. Pure & 
white Verbena of more 
or less fragranes. One 
and a half feet high. 
January till April. 


Vinea rosea and 
alba, Red and White 
Periwinkle. Plants of 
Shining foliage, with 
white and dark rose col- 
ored flowers, which are 
pr duced during - the 


whole summer and au- | | 
tumn. Two feet high. | 
February till April. md 


Choicest Large English Pansy. 
Viola odorata, 
Sweet Violet. Well at 
known edging plant, 
which genera!ly is }ro- 
pagated by dividing the 
plants; but can aiso be 
raised from seed. Halt 
foot high. Sow from 
_ January till March. 
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Hybridized Verbena. Striped Italian Verbena. 
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Viola tricolor maxima. Large flowering choicest Pansy. 
This is one of the fine-t little plants in cuitivation, for pots or 
the open ground. They are of endless colors and markings. 
When p anted in the garden, they will show better if planted in 
masses, and a little elevated above the level of the garden. 
Half foot high. October till March. 
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Double Zinnia. 


Zinnia elegans fi. pi. Donble Zinnia. Plants of very 
easy culture, flowering very profusely through the whole summer 
and fall; producing double flowers of all colors, almost as large 
as the flower of a dahlia. Three feet high. February till 
August. | 
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CLIMBING PLANTS, 


Benineasa cerifera. Wax Gourd. A strong growing 
vine with long shaped dark erimson fruit, which looks very 
ornamental. It is used for preserves. 
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Balloon Vine. Climbing Cobea. 


Cardiospermum. Balloon Vine. A quick growing-climber, 
the seeds of which are in a pod shaped like a miniature b.lloon, 
therefore the name. 


Cobzea Seadens. Climbing Cobzea. Large purple bell 
shaped flowers. Should be sown in a hot-bed, and not kept too 
moist. Place the seed edgewise in the ground. Twenty feet 
high. January till April. 
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Morning Glory. ; Mixed Thunbergia. 
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Convolvulus major. Morning Glory. Well known vine | | 
With various handsomely colored flowers of easy cultmie. Grow | 
almost anywhere. Ten fet high. February till July. 

Cureurbita. Ornamental Gourd. Mixed vitieties of Or- | i 
namental Gourds of different shapes and sizes. February till | i 
May. 

Curcurbita lagenaria dulcis. Sweet Gourd. A strong | 
growing vine of which the young fruits are used like Squash. | 
February till April. | 

Dolichos Lablab. Hyacinth Aas thy | | 
Bean. Free growing p'ant, with EARNS | 
purple and white flowers. March till 
April. 

Ipomea Quamoclit rosea. BSS | 
Red Cypress Vine. Very beautiful, Bee | 
delicate foliage, of rapid growth, with (-\ Se SS | 
scarlet flowers. 

Ipomea Quamoclit alba. 
White Cypress Vine. The s*me as Ce | 
the foregoing kind, exc: pt white flow- = sen a a | 
ers. February till August. 5 We oreS | 

Ipomza Bona Nox. Large 
Fiowering- Eveni g Glery. A vine 
of rapid growth, with beautiful blue =a — 
and white flowers, which open in the Pie SR ess. 
evening. Twenty feet high. February till June. | 

Lathyrus odoratus, Sweet Peas. Beautiful flowers of | | 
all colors, very showy. Good for cut flowers. Six feet high. | | 
December till April. 

Maurandia Bareclayana. Mixed Maurandia. A slender 
growing vine of rapid growth. Rose, purple aud white colors 
mixed. Ten feethgh. February tili April. 

Mamordica Balsamina. Basam Apple. A climbing 
plant of very rajid growth, producing Cucumber-like fruits, with 
warts op them. They are believed to contain some medicinal vir- 
tues. They are put in jars with alcohol, and are used as a dress- 
ing fet cuts, bruises, ete. 

Luffa acutangula. Dish Rag Vine. <A very rapid grow- 
ing vine of the Gourd family. When the fruit is dry, the fibrous 
substance, which covers the seeds, can be used as arag. Febru- 
ary til! April. 

Sechium edule. Vegetable Pear or Mirliton. A rapid 
growing vine with grape like leaves, of which the fruit is eaten; 
there are two varieties, white and green. It has only one seed, 
and the whole fruit has to be planted. 

Tropxolum majus. Nasturtium. Trailing pants with 
elegant flow:rs of different shades, mostly yellow and crimson, 
which are produced in great abundance. Four feet high. ~ Feb. 
ruary till April. 

Thunbergia. Mixed Thunbergia. Very ornamental vines, 
with yellow bell shaped flowers, with dark eye. Six feet high. | 
February till May. | 
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BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Anemones. Double flower- 
ing. Planted and treated the same 
as the Re nunculus. They are of 
great varielivs in color. 

Double Dutch $0.50 per dozen. 

se  Rreneh 1:00 a 

Dahlias. Fine double named 
varieties. Plants so well known 
for their brilliancy, diversity of 
colors and profuse flowering quali- 
ties, that they require no recom- 
mendation. They can be planted 
from February till May; they 
thrive bestin rich loamy soil. They 
should be tied up to stakes, which 
ought to be driven ino the ground 
before or when planting them. To 
have them flower !ate in the season 


“, they should be planted late in the 


- spring, and the flower buds nipped 
off when they appear; treated in 
this way, they will produce perfect 
flowers during fail. Undivided 
roots $4.00 per dozen. 


Dahlias. 
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Gladiolus, Hybrid 
Gladiolus. Oneof the best 
summer flowering bulbs; 
they have been greatly im- 
pruved of late years, and 
almost every color has been 
produced ; is tinged and 
blotched in all shades from 
delicate rose to dark ver- 
million. When planted at 
intervals during spring, 
they will flower at differ- 
ent times, but those that 
are planted earliest pro- 
duce the finest flowers. 
The roots should be taken 
up in the fall. 

Hybrids mixed, first 
choice, 10c. each; 75c. per 
dozen. 

Hybrids, white ground, 
1st choice, 10c. each, $1 00 
per dozen. 

Very fine named varie- 
ties, 25e. each. 

Gloxinias. These are 
really bulbous green-house 
plants, but they can be cul- 
tivated in pots and keptin a 
shady place in the garden, or 
window. ‘They are very beau- 
tiful, color from white to dark 
violet and crimson. The leaves 
are velvety, and on some va- 
rities very large. They should 
be planted early in spring ; re- 
quire sandy ground and a good 
deal of moisture during How- 
ering time. French Hybrids © 
strong bulbs, $3 00 per dozen. 


Hyacinths. (DUTCH.) 
Double and single. The Hya- 
cinth is a beatiful flowering 


bulb, well suited for open Gloxinias. 


ground or pot culture. They should be planted from October 
till February. If planted in pots it is well to keep in a cool, 
rather dark place, till they are well started, when they can be 
placed in the full ight and sun. Double and single, 15 cents 
cach ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Lilium trigrinum. Tiger Lily. A well known variety, 
very Showy and of easy culture; 10 cents each. 
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Lilium trigrinum fl pl. This is a new variety ; it is per- 
fectly double, and the petals are imbricated almost as regularly 
as a camelia flower. Novel and fine, 15 cents each. 


Lilium Tigrinum fi. pl. 
JAPAN LILIES. 


Lilium auratum. Golden 
Band Lily. This is a very hand- 
some lily ; the flowers are large 
and white, each petal having a 
yellow stripe. Itis of easy cul- 
ture. A loamy, dry soil suits 
it best, and planted one inch 
deep. 

The past season I had occa- 
sion to see Several of this noble 
lily in bloom, and it is really 
fine ; halfadozen flowers open- 
ing at the same time, and they 
measure from six to nineinches 
across ; it is very fragrant. I 
expect some fine bulbs, same as 
Thad last year, imported direct 
from their native country. 

Flowering bulbs 50c. each. 

Lilium lancifolium al- 
bum. Pure white Japan Lily 
40 cents each. 


Lilium lancifolium rubrum. White and red spotted, 
15 cents each. 


Lilium. lancifolium roseum. Rose spotted, 15c. each. 

These Japan Lilies are very beautiful and fragrant. Should 
be planted from October till January. Perfectly suited to this 
climate. 
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Lilium lancifolinm rabrum. Tuberoses, double flowering. 


Pzonia sinensis. Chinese or herbaceous Peonia. Herba- 
ceous plants of different colors and great beauty ; they should be 
planted during fall in a shady situation, as it flowers early in 
spring. If planted too late it will not flower perfectly ; 40c. each. 


Ranuneults. Scilla peruviana. 


Ranunculus. Double Flowering. The roots can be 
planted during fall and winter, either in the open ground or in 
pots. The French varieties are more robust than the Persian, and 
the flowers are larger. The ground should be rather dry, and if 
plante:! in the open ground, it will be well to have the spot a 
little higher than the bed or border. 


Persian Ranunculus............25 cents per dozen. 
French 2: eae Se pees 2 1\ ie ae 


Scilla peruviana. These are green-house bulbs at the 
North, but bere they are hardy, and do well in the open ground. 
There are two varieties—the blue and the white. They throw up 
a Shoot, on the end of which the flowers appear, forming a truss. 
Plavt from October till January. 30 cents each. 

Tulips. Double ana single Tulips thrive better in a more 
Northern latitude than this, but some years they flower well here, 
and as they are cheap a few flowering bulbs will pay the small 
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amount they cost. They should not be planted later than Decem- 
ber «nd placed very shallow in the ground; not more than one- 
third of the bulb should be covered. When near flowering they 
require a good deal of moisture. Single and double 50 cents per 
dozen. 

Tuberoses. Doubie Flowering. They are ornamental for 
the garden, and very valuable for making bouquets, on account 
of their pure white color and great fragrance. Plant during the 
spring mouths. Strong bulbs 10 cents each, 75 ceuts per dozen. 


BOUQUET PAPERS. 


‘I keep a large and varied stock of bouquet papers, besides the 
different kinds enumerated below. I also have finer qualities, 
satin, velvet and tarleton, ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 each; also, 
some new Styles called Parisian, finished in the same exquisite style 
as the above. They are very appropriate for bridal bouquets. 


PASTED CARTONS, 


Measure includes the Lace. 


No. Aas per doz. per gross No. Bianca per doz. per gross 

4 44 €0 15 Si 50 1622 114 $0 60 $6 75 
523 43% 0 15 1% 1671 114 0 60 6 75 
1716 +) 0 20 2 00 1919 12 0 60 (a) 7/5) 
531 dt 0 15 1 7% do3 12 0 60 7 00 
1823 d+ 0 15 Tey 12 12 0 60 7 00 
1688 a C0 25 2 75 1789 124 0 60 7 00 
16U6 74 0 30 3 00 1604. 13 0 50 6 00 
1648 74 0 30 3 25 1760 13 0 60 7 00 
1662 8 0 35 3 50 1712 134 0 70 7% 
518 8 0 35 3 50 1920 134 0 90 10 00 
1610 8 0 35 3 50 o0L 14 0 70 7 50 
1682 9 0 40 4 00 1693 15 0 90 10 00 
1635 9 0 40 4 00 1922 15 ft 20 13 50 

10 94 . 20.40 4 % 176 15 1 00 11 00 
1609 10 0 50 5 00 549 16 0 80 9 00 
1690 10 0 50 4 75 1923 16 1 506 15 00 
1918 104 0 50 5. 00 525 18 1 40 12 00 
552 104 0 60 5 00 18 18 1 50 15 00 
1677 11 0 66 6 25 507 20 1 50 17 00 
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ITALIANS, with TWeLve SCALLOPS. 


Measure exclusive of Lace. 


Inches in 3 
diameter. : q No. 


Inches in 
diameter. 


31 $0 15 $1 50 
83 0 20 1 60 
99 0 20 1 75 


ITALIANS, with TWENTY=FOUR SCALLOPS. 


Measure exclusive of Lace. 


Inches in Inches in 

No. diameter, 5 Per doz No. dis meter. per doz 
53 6 $1 00 9 $2 25 
54 74 1 40 12 2 50 
76 ad ) 2 1 80 


ITALIANS, wito Git or SILVER LACE: TWELVE SCALLOPS; - 
Measure exclusive of Lace. 


Inches in Inches in 
diameter. 


y diame er. 
6 gilt, 25c. each, 8 gilt, 50c. each. 
64 gilt and silver, 25c. each. 9 gilt,50c. each. 


7 gilt, 30c. each. 9 silver, 50c. each. 
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THE NEW YORK-:SEED DRILL. 
MATTHEWS PATENT. 


J take pleasure in calling your attention to a perfect Seed Drill, 
This Drill was invented and perfected by the father of the seed- 
drill business—Mr. EK. G. Matthews. Ithas been his aim for years 
to make a perfect drill and do away with the objections found in 
all others, and in the New York he has accomplished it. Its ad- 
vantages over other drills are as follows: 


1. Marker-bar under the frame, held by clamps, easy to ad- 
just to any width by simply loosening thumb nuts. 


* 2. Adjustable plow, which opens a wide furrow, and can be 
Set to sow at any depth. 


3. Open seed conductor to show seed dropping. 


4. - Bars wm seed conductor, for scattering seed in wide furrow, 
prevent disturbing strong plants. when thinning out—an im- 
portant feature. 


5. Ridged roller, 


6. Dial plate in full sight of operator, and made of patent 
combination white metal, which prevents rust. 


7. Dial plate set on fulcrum, and hence holds close up, pre- 
venting seed from spilling. 


8. It has a large seed-box with hinged cover. 


9. Machine will stand up alone when not in use, not liable to 
tip over. 2 

It is the SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT and EASIEST 
DRILL TO HANDLE, being only 32 inches long. 

It covers the seed better and runs very easy. 


Packed in crates for shipping. Weight about 45 pounds. 
Price $12 00. 
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MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR. 


Tam MATTHEWS HAND CUL- 
TIVATOR is one of the best im- 
plements in use for weeding be- 
tween row crops, aud for flat 
cultivation generally, and is an 
indispensable companion to the 
seed drill. _ 


as 


It is thoronghly constructed Price $6 50 Boxed. 
throughout, very durable; easy to operate. A boy can do as much 
with it, as six men with hoes. It spreads from 6 to 14 inches, and 
will cut all the ground covered, even when spread to its greatest 
extent. Its teeth are of a new and improved pattern, and 
thoroughly pulverize and mellow the soil. The depth of culti- 
vating may be accurately gauged by raising or lowering the 
wheels, which 1s quickly done by the use of a thumb screw. 


Loop Fastener, swing socket Scythe Snath. 


Ladies’ Set, Floral Tools. No. 5. 


| eee SS 
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Cast Steel Garden Trowel. 


Strawberry Fork. 


! 


Spading Fork, D Handle. Excelsior Weeding Hook. 
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Saynor’s Pruning Knife, No. 194. 


_—— (i f 
ESN sh i) 


Dutch, or Scuffle Hoe. 
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PRICE LIST OF GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


Improved American Garden Syringes. 


. A (Small).. SEES RA pte dies tl ne ra 
: 2—Conservatory, with two extra Toses 

* 2—Green House, 

.o— ff 

, 8— 74 


as Lyndon’s Louisiana, No. 1 
N 


66 &6 


King Briggs & Co.’s Scovill’s paren No, 3.- 
{ No. 2. 

D. & H. Soovill’s Imp. Planters’, 8 inches 

Lane’s Crescent, No. 1 

* ‘ Nos Qin aoe. 

Champion, with handle....... 

S.S. Tuttle’s Socket, with handle. . 

Two Prongel Weeding, with handle... 

Masi Gy HOG ace = eae 


6s 


Steel. 


Ames’ Long Handled 
Rowlands’ : 

Naylor’s ee 

EU Seen ain te BS: ee aera 
Porter’s ss ee Semper a Ab ind a: HME Sake die she) 0 8 
Rowland’s “ sfetnlatataratnce ob sont 


A H O Vv EL Ss. 
Rowland’s Long Handled. . 


Ames’ Short 
SCYTHE SNATHS. 


Handles for French Scythe Blades.........----0----eeeeee se eee eee 
No. 1, Round Socket slip ring ..--..----...------ ae 

No. 0, Plate Heel, slip ring............--.-- 

No. 00, Loop Fastener 
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: ee 
English apetded), No; a RE OID. 0.5 > oak ee One ene ee). Av 


as (riveted back), No. a aia ctr = S UMNOENATS cee a's Saitors te Se Be nara 
sf NOs 22 gis oe OE <2 2 PE ee Ee ee ee EGE 
a £ No. P Wirttammmar toes 55% 0 85 
FTORGH sce coe oe ee ee ee BA cc ove a oe ee ~.40¢ and 0 45 


Hegde Shears, 10 inches.--......-.. 2h. Ss ees |) 
cH oe Bee ie Rise che GRrSrae ete. 
“ et ay ee ee ee ee na fA NS O06 
Pruning) “f°. =No. bo ( Weiss)... Saaws. Gate e 0. oa. ee eee 2 00 
és és No. 2, Se a a wlaietes Miiaishap ae Site. Uatdae' eyaeae ee a eee TO 
a ss No. 3, Scoala rece oars Wie etele Bhat Laecicrs ssa nie Aiete erie eee ae 1 75 


H ts 8 inches, (French)... 322 22h. Sok... ee ee 
6 g: 9a sf Prods 2.8 einer ier cane, Aen, ot Rk TSG, 


6 ce ONG 6 BORE nS Ly Se ee Sis ciara cc eee ee ee 
Slide Pruning Shear, large, En rere Os ees 23 ES o Pio athe ato ee Opes AOD 
Sina s sean tate Sa LESS. SR. SOE Oe 


KNIVES. 


Union Knife Co.’s Budding, (Wooden handle).................02se0-ecnee O 
Geo. WoOstenholmes SS (white bone handle)...No. 1, $1 00; No 2, 1 
H. & J. W. King’s Pruning a ATC Sis 6 Ree os Oats & from 60c to 1 28 
Saynoriw (Cook's: 2078 aia secre cree eee «celal otonae from $1 50 to 1 
Aaron Burkiushaw’s Pruning and Budding .-................. from 40c to 0 


POR: 


Spading, long handled: x o-4-e Baia, wavre/asede Se eee Risen Woke 
D Handle (strapped). . cic: Meee. «ce Ree ee eeerere 
Manure, Long Handled, 4 tine mie ckey saxcisiese eon: eee cee Hecaéeac sate 
‘¢ Short Ora Woe eco Us ace rete 12 Soeeen eee 


POTATO HOOKS. 
Long Handled, : TING. ee ee eee eee eens Ses sageRecsue ads5 Sc alee ee 0 EE 


ween tee see eee an kt Peete Sere esewmneteoeee ere ee er see ees ee ed 


ooEH = 
iver) 
om) 


SCYTHES. 
French, First‘Quality (polished); 22" mehes*4252222-o-s26 > 5-2 eee oe 
ce x9 6é « ‘ 
: : Wen rn ee has 
rf se QO 6 EGE E SPU RAE ae, ne Stee ee eras 
oF Second’@ aality,;(blue), 22 yea a eee iter oe V0 80 
66 $6 y) 


0G se J 96 hn Nag MEADE Sob | Der eaitea muir tae a Soe N 1 00 
« “ “ OB! iia cate cer eA” o> gas > he ie et 1 10 
: Common, DO iy EE NRO te ete rs Ae epee ae ee 

6c 
; : OE SSE PRTC eee 
Auburn” Bramble.. Ba hl ee, a eek Leen he en ie 
AmericaniGrasse- be. 2 eee centers ee oigde ec = Ne a a 


FLORAL TOOLS. 
The Boy’s Favorite—Hoe, Spade and Rake.......-..--2..-----+.++.220-- 2 50 


LADIES’ SETS. 


No. S—4 pieces, Hoe, Rake, Spade and Fork .... Peete ett bs 
No. 68-3 “ Hoe and Rake combined, Fork and Spade.. 2) Tie ee ee 1 7% 
No. 67—3 oo Sie SRA 
No, 3—4 “ Best English, extra finish...-................------.--. 3 00 
No. 4—4 “ ee cf Sd sae bscid 6d. MOR ees Se ee een 
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TREE PRUNER S- 
Length of eae Nan feet, weight rei pounds 


Extra Knives 


Bio PLANE Oe 


GODIN SAWS ai< os, csemies cue ciece as: pid dear: dias aa ty ie Apes BUC ANOL : 
Excelsior Weeding Holes as ccyii- Se patent ees sarge nae 
Transplanting Shevels.. Hs bf eee isos 1 oleae moet 25e and 0 
Trowels, (American) .6 inch, 15e; 7 inch, 0 
“3 ’50¢ and 0 75 
No. 1. 20c; No. 2, 0 2 
0 


Common “ 

French nf BET Ra ee BPE IPRA oho ou RE An cin 0 
Diane EaAtGWe tes ttjsio.h4 tha sities lS 2 ole MEER ERI SCENE oleic oe llemte 70¢ ‘and 0 
Nottingham Bill Hooks 1 
Wooden Hay Rakes 

Hoe Handles 


1 
Extra Heavy, (hand made).. ; De ae tees Leal DOL ek. so anane 


Wg es POTS. 


Beene see idee seelaaetdalebis sani). 4. pel dozen 
66 


SAUCERS. 
a A ee io Broa emer he Seite eyes Cis per dozen 


eevee ee 88 sean 22 © e oe 
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DHOURO, OR EGYPTIAN CORN. 
(Sorghum Vulgare.) 
By E. M. Hupson, 


This cereal is ordinarily supposed to be a native of Asia, but 
it is cultivated largely as well in Africa, some portions of the West 
Indies and South America. In the United States it was formerly 
planted quite extensively in the Southern States ; but at present, 
many wore times as much of it is grown in Kansas as in all the 
rest of this country. Its name vari-s almost with the locality in 
which it is raised; and the varieties—the results of sports or 
crossings—are almost aS numerous as its designations. In Kan- 
sas, which must be 1egarded as the leading locality of its present 
production in this country, two varieties mainly are cultivated, 
the Red and the White. Both of these are good, equally so, per- 
haps. unless as to productiveness, for it is generally believed that 
the Red produces much more grain than the White. Also it is 
said that the Red will ripen seed far! her North than the White ; 
but in the Southern States this is of no consideration, in as much 
as hoth, in one season, have produced seed from which a s+cond 
seed-bearing crop has been produced without difficulty. Nor does 
it appear, as far as actual experiment has gone, that the Red is 
much, if any, more productive than the White in the Southern 
belt, at least near the Gulf coast. 

In nutrition the grain is but little behind wheat; while its 
yie'd per acre is greater than any cereal in the known world. From 
100 to 150 b shels of grain on rich lands is but anordiva'y yie'd; 
and it is claimed that in Kansas this year near 200 bushe:s per 
acre have been produced. This is quite posible of belief to those 
who saw the maznificent panicles on exhii ition at Atlanta, at ‘he 
International Cotton Exposition this auiumn. In certa:n portions 
of Kansas, where prolonzed droughts are usual, its cultivation 
has recently peen successfully introduced as a substitute for 
wheat; for drought seems to have but liit’e influence t» retard its 
growth. Indeed. when planted side by side with lidian Corn, the 
latter from drought has been curled and twisted almost beyond 
hope, the former exhibited no external effects of the dry season. 

Of course the yield varies with the soil on which it grows, 
the richer the soil the greater the yiel'!; but it will grow well on 
soil however p: or; in this respect taking precedence even of the 
cow pea. It grows from six to twelve feet high, and may be 1e- 
peatedly cut for green soiling. For, not only as a cereal, making 
a meal far better than thar of Indian Corn, but also as a forage 
pl nt the Dhouro is invaluable. Not only does it spring up from 
the stubble, wien cut at from 3 to 5 feet high, but also after ma- 
turing the seed-heads it sends forth shoots or suckers from lower 
joiuts, which in turn produce smal er heads. It 1s rich in satcha- 
rine atter and affords a good, tiiough :ough hay or fodder when 
cured. Cut when very young and succulen: it is not easy to cure 
unless the weather be fine; but, as it continues to grow til! frost, 
making new suckers from the joints ali the time, it may be allowed 
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to mature seed, be cut and then easily cured, forming a fair fod- 
der with sich grain combined. Cut in this way the stalks not only 
cure more easily, but keep far better than any other of the family 
of pithy grasses. It will not become sour like Indian Corn. The 
most economical and practical way of curing it, is, as it will thus 
appear, to cut and house stalks and seed all toge'her when the 
larger quantity of seeds has ripened. All kinds of stock are fond 
of both the fodder and grain, and cattle especially eat it with 
great avidity. ! 

It is cultivated either by sowing broadcast for bay or to be 
eut for gieen soiling, or in drills about three fvet apart. If sown 
broadcast, ome bushel of see! to the acre, harrowed in, is suffi- 
cient. The yield of green stuff and cured hay is simply enormous ; 
its growth is rapid and continuous till frost; so that there is no 
fear of losing it from becoming over-ripe. If sowed in drills one 
peck of seed per acre is ample. Of course, except on vey rich 
Jand, the seed-heads will be larger and_-finer if not sown too thick- 
ly. For grain the stalks should not be nearer than 12 inches in 
the drill, but it to be cut repeatedly till frost for green soiling, it is 
berter to sow quite thickly in the drills. Aninchoran inch and a- 
half is the proper depth for covering the seed. Of course the 
ground sbould be well ploughed and harrowed before sowing: 
When the plants are well up they should be thinned to the proper 
distance in the drills by chopping across the rows. One or two 
good ploughings is all the cultivation needed. Once well started 
no fear need be entertained that weeds or grass can make head- 
way—they will be speedily choked out by the dense growth of 
foliage. So rapid is its growth that the seed crop can soon be ° 
harvested and, as before stated, a new crop from the seed be grown 
the same year. It can besown at any time in the far Souta from 
March to August; it is not injured by a slight frost when young. 
The leaves, if stripped from the stalks, make as good fodder as 
those of Indian Corn, although they are not so large. If both 
fodder and grain are gathered, and stock turned in to feed on the 
stalks, and the remnants then ploughed in, it will be found that 
the lands will lose very little by the operation. It is astonishing 
how quickly cattle will grow fat on these bare, succulent stalks. 

The green fodder, by actual analysis, as compared with Red 
Clover in blossom, is shown to be richer both in heating properties 
and fat forming principles than the clover, but not sorich in flesh 
producers. The following table will show their comparative val- 


ues -— 


ef Se eo We epee 
| See eae Wile ines a een 
OHO WROD ay ho Sens oh sy es ake deer Niece a le Ree ZEON | EO Gere ee: 
Red Ciover in blossom.| 78.0 | 20.3 | EG ot |. S680 | 0.8 


As Dhouro will yield more grain, fodder and stalks on a 
greater variety of, lands, with less labor, iu one season, and will 
leave more rough litter to be turned iuto the soil than avy other 
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cereal, besides being excellent food for both man and beast, it | 
certainly deserves to be considered one of the most valuable | 
cereals, and is worthy of the attention of every farmer in the 
South. Even as feed for chickens nothing is its equal. 

During the last two or three years a variety, which experi- 
ence shows to be radically different from those above described, 
has been sent out by the enterprising proprietors of the Rural | 
New Yorker. The seed-heads of this variety, popularly known as 
the “ Rural Branching Sorghum,” are borne upright, in a vertical 
position, while the heads of the others are mainly drooping, bend- 
| ing downwards in a graceful curve. Also, the seeds of the Branch- | 
{| ing variety are Somewhat smaller and more spherical than in the 
other kinds, In addition the seed mature much more slowly, but 
in ample time to be harvested in the lower Gulf States before frost. 
The stalk growth of the “* Rural Branching” variety is far larger 
than that of the others, being in fact as large as that of large | 
Southern Corn; while it obtains a hvight of from 15 to 16 feet on 
very ordinary piney-woods lands. The leaf also is as large fully 
as that of Indian Corn, thus producing more fodder by at least 
one-fourth than Indian Corn on the same Jand. This variety, 
moreover, tillers or suckers at the ground enormously, each seed 
producing from three to a dozen stalks, and sometimes more. 
When once weil under way, it can be cut for green soiling oftener | 
and will yie'd at each cutting far more fodder than the other va- | 
ritties. It suckers and tillers more and more the oftener itis cut; 
and, so far, it exceeds greatly in yield of green fodder and hay 
any of the familiar fodder plants, not excepting perhaps even the 
Pearl Millet. The “ Rural Branching” variety is, therefore, more 
valuable as a forage plant to be cut for green soiling, or for curing 
as hay. This variety should be planted exclusively in drills four 
feet apart, and not nearer than 18 to 20 inches in the drill, on ac- 
count of its mammoth growth. All of these varieties are annuals. 


THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 


(Helianthus .Tuberosus.) 
By E. M. Hupson. 


Used as a vegetable, the Jerusalem Artichoke makes a deli- 
cious pickle; and when cooked, as hereafter directed, it is es- 
teemed by connoisseurs as a luxury. 

Wash and scrape or pare them; boil in milk and water till 
they are soft, which will be from fifteen to thirty minutes. Take 
them out and stew them for a few minutes in a sauce made by 
rolling a bit of butter of the size of a walnut in flour, mixed with 
half a pint of cream or milk, and seasoned with pepper, salt, or 
grated nutmeg. 

It is as a forage or root crop, however, that the Artichoke 
possesses unusual merits for the farmer. Its habit may be styled 
self-propagating, for when once established it is almost perpetual ; 
and this gives it a peculiar value. it will grow on exceedingly 
poor land and produce well, while on rich land the yield is enor- 
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mous. Three bushels of tubers are amply sufficient to plant an 
acre, the large ones being cut into pieces with two or three eyes 
like potatoes. The land should be thoroughly ploughed, and 
from January to April they should be planted in furrows about 
three to four feet apart, dropping the tubers about eighteen inches 
apart, and covering with a plough. 

When they are well up, plough them as you would corn ; and 
when about a foot high, plough them again, throwing a furrow to 
each side, and you are done cultivating them forever. The first 
year they will yield a good crop (from five to eight hundred bush- 
els), and will improve for two or three years, if the soil is good, 
till they double the product of the first year. On piney-woods 
Jand seven hundred bushels to the aere is only a fair yield, On 
very rich land 1500 to 2000 bushels, it is said, have been produced. 
In August the tops may be cut and cured for hay, which is quite 
equal to corn fodder, or may be fed green, soiled. ‘The yield is 
| large, and the tops are eagerly eaten by cattle, horses and mules. 
The tops, if cut, should be taken off about a foot from the ground. 
One cutting does not at all affect the yield of the tubers. In No- 
vember the hogs should be turned in to harvest the tubers for 
themselves, and may remain on them till March. In carbonace- 
ous matter—starech or its equivalent—they are but a trifle inferior 
to potatoes, as will be seen from the following table: 


In 1000 parts— Flesh Formers. Fat Formers. 
Potatoes....... pipe ote Phas gy) sae Oe eat tae ie 189 
(QE WA ROU aah ees & apres AR pe aR 66 
IarSnipsi oe eels. eta te ies ciee ce ota al cls) eltman oun 70 
TIEN GEOG IS ie Sie a ee ere het eaicteie einen aes 102 
SUMMER IBGE ISA SIRE: Bape Detar a oper a ator Stet aera ates 136 
White TDurnips:: 3... .'..... TOs OO iat catiatatcea a hepa 40 
PATDICNOKES so. ate wie es swe EQ oie Sek are “cement eal 188 


Thus it will be seen that in 1000 parts potatoes contain 200 
parts of nutriment, and artichokes 198 parts ; while turnips con- 
tain only 41 parts. Yet the turnip, above all roots, has made 
English agriculture progressive, because they may be fed on land 
without gathering. The artichoke is unaffected in the ground by 
any amount of cold, and, indeed, should always remain there un- 
til gathered for use or planting. 

The enormous yield, the small amount of labor in cultivation, 
and the nutritious character of the tubers, make them the most 
economical food for hogs that can possibly be grown. And the 
hogs, if suffered to root them, will be an advantage to them by 
breaking up and softening the soil as far down as pulverized. 
Sows with suckling pigs should not go on them, as the artichokes are 
said to injure the quality of the milk so as to cause suckling pigs 
to dwindle; but as soon as they are weaned the pigs will do finely 
by rooting for their living. ‘ihese artichokes are also the health- 
iest food that hogs can have, and they need nothing else but salt, 
ashes and water when fed on them. 


Price per Qt. per Gall. per. Bush. 
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Brussels Sprouts.-.-2,...:--.....28 


- Bulbous Roots............ 121 to 125 
Bouquet Papers......__- 125 and 126 
Cabbage j220 240. ee hs $29 -to32 


Cauliflower. 22823 54..4 oeeeee to 34 
Coainut oe anon, ee Soe 34 to 36 
.36 to 38 
26238 
i PR 88 
Sree ey S138 


Galery os at el cena ae 
Cherryville. Poo Iss 
Collards---....... 
Corn Salad...-- 


Climbing Plants.-......119 and 120 
Directions for Planting...... 79 to 86 
Dhouro, or Egyptian Corn....... 124 
- Eggplant.. ming Nines cate A and 42 
EGIVGn es kt Shed es Se paeods eee a 
Flower Seeds..--.... 


Grass and Field Seeds eae .-70 to 79. 
Garden Implements..... «128 to 130 
HerbSeeda: o.4. Se oe, Be eh 69 
Pot Vaile 19 and 20 


... 136 and 137 
eee 3 


Jerusalem Artichoke. 
Kohn bre2 2 sere SS 
--Leek.... 
“(Rettices:.'. 35. matey det 20049 O45 


Sicilia ees er nto wads ev oeaaceo Med 


...------39 and 40 1. Radish 2c gt he Sep 


ie to 118 
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INDEX. 

PAGE PAGE. 
Almanac.......--------------6t017 | Lotter on Alfalfa..-.-......-92 to 94 
Artichoke .1...208 5588 ven Peet hel i Melon.:Musk..2. 4} 37.5 7 2c 445 to 46 
ARPATASIS S25 We as tose Reese eo Melon, Water ...-.....----- AG to 47 
Beans, CB WS Ys 6 see esis welche tro. 24 Mastard’: awe Rue SRO 
Beans, (Pole) ..---. wane erences 2D New York cee vine BN Aide 127 
Beets PORES Sy ee ee ee eee ee 96 to 28 Matthews’ Hand.Cultivator.. -...128 
Borecole or Kale....-....-----.-,28 NASON S sans Sa eo ae 
Broccoli. 222. 3-33 OP ethan nS No IR GS 


Onions ued ie ol ee Ce se 49 and 50 
AGIOS cece shan a boo owe Rae 51 
DOESN eee ne oc Nee cca SeC eee 
Peas see tee ee oe ee sti i, Ok HO.00 
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Potatoes s.3 20. 5 oa Peers 55 to 59 
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WO coats seals Salty lok eau ae 133 
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Remarks on Raising Vegetables 


for Shippiniee ss. the aw eelaie, dD. 
ROGMeLeL. Wh oalminns ees O28 BR 
Spinactiy,<2. 0 vee ore: ne oe eels 62 


Malsify deseo Toe iS Oe 
Sorrel hs Rees S 


eS Uash Sage wees AS er eS SG 
Strawberry Growing...---. 94 to 101 
peeds, bys Mails 0s. o0 le yt 
Sowing Seeds..-..... 20 aia 21 
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Vegetable Garden.... ..--. 18 and 19 
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